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A Yew Idea 


from the 





LABORATORIES 


‘4 ” Vitally aware of the present meat scarcity and 
HONEY SWEET thé resultant economic hardships suffered by 
the packer, Afral's research laboratories have 
. been working constantly, in an effort to aid the 

meat processor in the effective conservation of 

DRY AND LIQUID SEASONINGS materials .. . making products go farther ... 
and in making a profit in these turbulent days! 


SUGAR CURE 


The result: A new product which will definitely 
save you money, and at the same time increase 
and improve the dietetic value of your pro- 
cessed meats! 


GAR SEASONING COMPOUNDS 
« 


QUALITY BINDERS 
Watch for the Afral representative to call... 


he will give you full details. Discuss with him, 
too, any seasoning or curing problem you may 
have. Let his expert experience help you. 


AFRAL CORPORATION 


601 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“SHARPSHOOTERS" 





BUFFALO SELF-EMPTYING SILENT CUTTERS 


Available in four sizes, with bowl capacities of 200 
to 800 pounds. Model 70-B (above) cuts and empties 
800 pounds of meat in 5 to 8 minutes! 











The average American soldier eats more than 
a ton a year! When “chow” is ready, these 


hungry lads pile into it with a willl! 

Sausage and other meats, of course, are the 
mainstays of the Quartermaster Corps. To 
meet this terrific demand, America’s Packers 
are producing today at top speed. 


Buffalo's many quality sausage-making ma- 
chines (silent cutters, grinders ,vacuum mixers, 
stuffers) are valued aids to the Packers in step- 
ping up production to supply enough sausage 
for war-workers and civilians, as well as our 
armed forces. 


You'll find Buffalo equipment on the job in 
the post-war period, too, for the peoples of 
other nations who'll need all we can send over. 


The complete catalog of Buffalo machines is 
interesting and informative. Write for it! 


JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO. 
50 Broadway Buffalo, New York 


Sales and Service Offices in principal cities 


MAKING MACHINES 





A COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


oad, air volume, temperature, humidity— these fac- 

tors determine the selection of a cooling unit. There 

is a Marlo Unit for every need; air volume 300 — 
30,000 cfm. Among the 10 standard sizes you will find the 
right unit that meets all your requirements: Dry or brine 
spray — fin or prime surface coils. 


Marlo Units are built around the 10 sizes DWD! wheels 
and scrolls. They operate at conservative speeds and at 
the most efficient points of their performance curve. 


MARLO BLOWER TYPE AIR UNITS 


Evaporative Condensers and Coolers: Air 
Conditioning Units «+ Industrial Coolers 


“MARLO MEANS HEAT 
TRANSFER EQUIPMENT” 


MARLO COIL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Once in awhile we get a bit of a “ho-hum”’ feeling 
when we read some super-patriot’s idea on what 
civilians should or should not do to win the war. 
One questionable bit of home front strategy was 
passed on by OWI in its Victory weekly: “Buy 
wisely! Wartime is no time to indulge that secret 
yearning for a race-track plaid.” Now if we yearned 
for a race-track plaid suit (heaven forbid), and our 
clothier had one, it is a little difficult to see how 
such a restrained self-indulgence could slow up the 
war effort. Except, perhaps, to make the wearer a 
most conspicuous target in a bombing raid. 


x** 


Possibility that the swanky restaurant offering 
$3 steaks may be harder hit than the one-arm lunch 
counter by meat rationing is seen in reported plans 
that both types of establishment will be allocated 
meat on the basis of the number of customers 
served. Accordingly, both would receive the same 
number of pounds of beef per month per customer. 
Under this system the steak house can still charge 
$3, it is pointed out, but it will be forced to serve 
either less steak or fewer customers, while the 


beanery may have a little more steak per person 
than it normally serves. 


xk 


ADD RATIONING AND SCRAP NOTES: 


A truck-load of hogs got even with a farmer 
when he accidentally dropped his billfold among 
them. The hogs chewed up his ration book and $41 
in bills. The ration book was replaced, and now the 
farmer is trying to get the Treasury Department to 
give him whole bills for the chewed pieces he was 
able to snatch from the voracious hogs. 


Albert Eckert of Eckert Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in a recent scrap drive in the plant, found it difficult 
to part with an old iron trolley which he believed 
to have been one of the first used in the meat indus- 
try. The track was built for Mr. Eckert’s great 
uncle, John Hoffmann, by an iron mill worker, re- 
portedly around 1870. 


Mrs. Emil H. Draege’s cow, Maudie, refuses to 
give milk unless she gets hot water to drink. So her 
owner had to ask Buffalo rationing officials for 
more fuel oil to heat it. While the ration board de- 
liberates the situation, Maudie is rationing her 
milk until she gets all the hot water she wants. 
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Ty “Want to get 100% saturated brine 


y’ ; 


6 
, — ARE no ifs ands or buts to 


the Lixate process for producing 


brine. You get 100% saturated 


brine every time! 

“And not only is Lixate brine perfectly satu- 
rated ... it’s crystal clear. 

“The Lixator produces 100% saturated brine 
automatically and since it has no moving parts 
... there’s no cost for stirring the brine—either 


by manual labor or power operation. But not 


LIXATORS are built in 
sizes to produce brine in 
capacities from 40 to 150 
gals. per hr., permitting 
storage of brine to meet 
your peak requirements. 
However, if still larger ca- 
pacities of brine are requir- 
ed in your plant, special 
size Lixators can be cus- 
tom built. 


Here is the Lixator installed by 
the Foster Beef Co. in their 
plant at Manchester, Mass. 


while cutting production costs?” 


only do you cut labor and power 
costs... the Lixator uses 10% to 
20% less salt; utilizes inexpensive 
Sterling Rock Salt! 

“To top the bargain, there’s no heavy invest- 
ment required on your part either. International 
will lease the Lixator to you for a very nominal 
annual charge. If you want to improve produc- 
tion while cutting costs—you ought to investi- 


gate all the advantages of a Lixator at once!” 





ge!" 


“This 36-page fully illustrated booklet on 
the Lixate Process for making brine gives 
you all the facts—installations, brine tables, 
formulas, diagrams. Just write for your 
copy!” 


TALIXATE Zew 


. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


for making brine 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. NP-1A, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sales-appeal starts with eye-appeal ... and 
that’s why Armour’s Natural Casings are your 
wise choice. 


For these clear, white casings dress up liver 
sausage ... make it extra-inviting to custom- 
ers, at first glance! 

But that’s only half the story. Armour’s 
Natural Casings keep your sausage as fresh 
and tasty as it looks! Seal in the rich goodness 
longer . . . so customers always get your 
product at its best! 

There’s a wide variety of Armour’s Natural 
Casings ... uniformly graded for size, free 
from imperfections. You'll find the answer to 
your liver sausage casing problems when you 
order Armour’s. And you’ll be giving your 
product the eye-appeal that means added 
sales-appeal ! 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 


If you are making sau- 
sages for the Armed 
Forces...use Armour’s 
Natural Casings and 
be sure they will meet 
all requirements. 
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FDA Organizes to 
Handle Priorities 
and Meat Buying 


OMPLETION of the organization 

of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, which will have charge of lend- 
lease meat purchases, priorities for 
packinghouse equipment and supplies, 
food processors’ problems, prevention of 
speculation and many other functions 
connected with the government program 
to aid and control meat and food proc- 
essing and distribution, has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard has approved the organization 
recommended by Roy F. Hendrickson, 
director of FDA, in which the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, the 
food division and other food units of the 
War Production Board, the sugar 
agency of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion and Adjustment Administration, 
and units of both the Office of Agricul- 
tural War Relations and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry are merged. 

Serving under Mr. Hendrickson as 
deputy directors will be C. W. Kitchen, 
formerly associate administrator of 
AMA; Major Ralph W. Olmstead, for- 
merly assistant administrator of AMA; 
J. S. Russell, formerly regional admin- 
istrator for AMA; and E. A. Meyer, 
formerly assistant chief, food division, 
WPB. 


FDA Commodity Branches 


Nine commodity branches functioning 
under Mr. Kitchen have been estab- 
lished. They will have, with respect to 
their commodities, responsibility for 
programs dealing with war-time food 
problems, including regulatory work, 
distribution economies, purchase and 
price support. Commodity branches and 
their chiefs include: fats and oils 
branch, T. L. Daniels; livestock and 
meats branch, Harry E. Reed, and spe- 
cial commodities branch, H. C. Albin. 

Three branches dealing with problems 
of civilian food requirements and pro- 
grams will be directed by Mr. Russell. 
These will include a civilian require- 
ments branch headed by Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, Mayo Clinic. Analysis of civilian 
requirements will be made by this 
branch and it will serve as “claimant 
agency” for civilian needs for foods 
preparatory to allocations of food for 
various uses, including civilian, mili- 
tary and lend-lease. 

Another civilian group will be the 
food conservation branch, which will 
study and recommend programs for the 
conservation of food. 


(Continued on page 20.) 


OPA Acts Against More Ceiling 


Violators; Trouble ls Nationwide 


IOLATIONS of meat price ceiling 

regulations and the restriction or- 
der continued to hold the attention of 
enforcement officials of the Office of 
Price Administration this week and ad- 
ditional civil and criminal actions were 
begun against several meat firms. 

At New York, in addition to the 
charges brought against 22 individuals 
associated with 11 firms (see THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of January 23), 
Isadore Lederman, wholesaler, was held 
in $2,000 bail by the U. S. Commissioner 
in a ceiling violation case. Although the 
government contends he netted $12,000 
through 12 transactions, arraignment 
was on a single complaint. Lederman is 
said to have received a check for $1,039, 
the ceiling price, from the Manhattan 
Provision Co., plus an additional $815 
in cash, for 6,992 lbs. of meat. Possible 
penalty is one year in prison and a 
fine totaling $10,000. 





First of Series of AMI 
Regional Meetings in 
Denver, February 3 


The first of a series of regional 
meetings of the American Meat 
Institute will be held in Denver 
on Wednesday, February 3 at 12 
o’clock noon at the Cosmopolitan 
hotel. G. E. Robertson of the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. and regional chair- 
man of the Institute for that area, 
will be chairman of the meeting. 


Members of the Institute staff 
will discuss the general situation in 
the industry with particular refer- 
ence to available supplies and to the 
demand from governmental and ci- 
vilian sources; the meat distribution 
problem with particular reference 
to the meat restriction order; the 
present price ceiling regulations af- 
fecting the industry; the meat in- 
dustry’s educational program; and 
services rendered by the Institute. 


Similar meetings are scheduled 
for Salt Lake City on Friday, Feb. 
5 at 10:30 a.m.; Boise, Ida., noon, 
Feb. 8, Boise hotel; Spokane, Wash., 
noon, Feb. 10, Davenport hotel; 
Seattle, Wash., 9 a.m., Feb. 13, 
Arctic Club, Mayfair room; Port- 
land, Ore., 10:30 a.m., Feb. 16, 
Hotel Benson. 

Attendance at these meetings is 
restricted to members of the Insti- 
tute and invited guests. 











At Milwaukee, the City Dressed Beef 
Co. and its operator, Albert Becker, 
and the Ideal Packing Co., and its sec- 
retary, Sol Belinky, were named in 
criminal contempt actions brought in 
federal district court. They were 
charged with 1) selling lower grade 
meat at ceiling prices for higher grade; 
2) selling hinds as fores, and 3) 
charging dealers for larger quantities 
of meat than were actually delivered. 
The cases were brought under criminal 
law to enforce existing injunctions. 


Philadelphia Firm Named 


Joseph M. Harlan, secretary, B. M. 
Haines, treasurer, and Lawrence Har- 
lan, Guiteras and Albert Kammerer, all 
of the Consolidated Beef Co., Philadel- 
phia, were named in 13 complaints of 
ceiling violations filed last week by 
OPA officials. The bills charged the firm 
and individuals with selling 6,683 lbs. 
of beef and veal during the last two 
weeks of December for a total of $285.26 
in excess of ceiling prices. The OPA 
intends to ask for a maximum penalty 
of 13 years in prison and a fine of 
$65,000 if those named are convicted. 


At Houston, Tex., two officials of the 
Schalker-Heim Packing Co. have 
pleaded not guilty of violating maxi- 
mums for slaughtering cattle and 
calves. The complaint stated that the 
company slaughtered 292 calves and 
seven cows for the Superb Packing Co. 
and 39 calves for the Long Packing Co. 
at prices in excess of maximums. The 
firm also was charged with failure to 
keep records on slaughter. 

John Schalker, president, explained 
that the difficulty arose because his 
firm, in an effort to keep in operation 
and hold its quota at a time when 
meat was badly needed in Houston, 
agreed to slaughter the calves at the 
maximum price set by the government 
if it were given an opportunity to buy 
the hides at 4c per lb. With actual 
slaughtering costs amounting to dou- 
ble the charge allowed under the ceil- 
ing, he said, his firm was forced to 
adopt that procedure to survive. 

Charles M. Elkinton, price executive, 
meat, fish, fats and oils branch of OPA, 
and John F. Finn, senior OPA price 
attorney, arrived in Los Angeles last 
weekend to gather facts on the Los 
Angeles meat shortage and interpret 
the situation to Washington. Confer- 
ences were held with local OPA offi- 
cials, packinghouse executives and 
officials of Meat Packers, Inc. 


Elkinton stated that the concentra- 





tion of troops in the Los Angeles area 
is such that meat purchases are 
heavier than in similar areas of the 
nation. As a result, he declared, meat 
packers are devoting more of their fa- 
cilities to slaughtering for Army re- 
quirements, some in fact, ignoring the 
civilian market altogether. Another 
factor, Elkinton pointed out, is that 
thousands of troops are consuming 
meat from civilian quotas while off 
duty or on leave. 

Elkinton stated that meat rationing, 
when it comes, probably about April 1, 
will solve many of the difficulties. In 
the meantime, however, he implied, the 
following steps may have to be taken 
to correct inequalities of distribution 
between various regions: 1) A change 
in the Army and Navy buying policy, 
including long-range buying, with more 
contracts placed in the East and estab- 
lishment of refrigeration storage fa- 
cilities near convoy ports; 2) Adjust- 
ment of freight rates to make it more 
attractive for eastern livestock raisers 
to ship live animals to West Coast 
packers: 3) Direct allocation of meat. 
This, he declared, would be a last re- 
sort, for use only if other means fail. 


New York Investigation 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New 
York, after an investigation of meat 
prices and supplies in that city, made 
the generalization that with “few ex- 
ceptions, everybody is violating the 
OPA regulations.” Said the mayor: 

“We had no trouble at all. I’ve never 
gone into any survey or any investiga- 
tion where everyone was so willing to 
tell the truth even though it might be 
embarrassing or even dangerous to do 
so. Everybody was perfectly frank, and 
with few exceptions, everybody is vio- 
lating the OPA regulations. It is so 
general that there are no bones about it. 

“The very: large packers are adhering 
to ceiling prices, but they have other 
channels of revenue and they are able 
to absorb losses, but the general rule is 
frankly that everyone is just disre- 
garding the OPA regulations and ceil- 
ing prices, in order to get meat. That 
is the strange part of it. 

“The first original sale is lawful, that 
is, the sale of the animal to the slaugh- 
terhouse or to the packer. That sale is 
lawful, but there is no ceiling price on 
the animal and, therefore, the slaugh- 
ter houses must pay the prices. There’s 
where you start. Now the price paid 
for the animal on the hoof is higher 
than the price which would permit that 
slaughterhouse to sell it to the whole- 
saler at the ceiling price. 


“Therefore, the slaughterhouse sells 
it at a higher price and there you have 
the first disregard of OPA ceiling 
prices. The wholesaler in turn sells it 
to the retailer at a high price. They 
do not deny it. And the retailer can’t 
do anything else except to sell it to the 
consumer at a price higher than the 
ceiling prices of his particular store.” 

Meanwhile, the Eastern Independent 
Meat Packers Committee submitted a 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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POINTED PARAGRAPHS BY W. O. FRASER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXPERT, 
ON LIVESTOCK PROSPECTS 
AND LEND-LEASE NEEDS 








HE following paragraphs are ex- 

cerpts from the address of W. O. 
Fraser, assistant chief, livestock section, 
Food Distribution Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, at the re- 
cent mid-winter meeting of the Nation- 
al Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. 


“The question of paramount impor- 
tance in the minds of all of you who 
are hog processors, at least, is what 
about the hog run for the rest of the 
winter packing season. .. . 


“Hog producers have increased the 
weight of their hogs materially, but 
they haven’t marketed them early... . 
The combined slaughter for October and 
November was about 2,000,000 head 
below the number estimated for those 
months. December slaughter just about 
measured up to expectations, but did 
not pick up any of the deficit recorded 
in the two previous months. This de- 
velopment naturally gives rise to the 
question in the minds of many as to 
whether the estimate for the entire six 
months of the fall and winter season 
was too high... . 


“Some of you may have noticed that 
the estimate for the spring pig crop 
was revised downward just about a 
million head when the December pig 
survey report was released last month. 
Further allowance should be made for 
the increase in the number of sows 
which are to be kept to farrow in the 
spring of ’43. There is no adequate rea- 
son, other than the two points I have 
given ... to believe that the estimate 
for the six months’ period is too high. 
... It is, however, entirely probable that 
a larger percentage of the 1942 spring 
pig crop than usual will be marketed 
even beyond the first of March. .. . Such 
a distribution would not be particularly 
unusual in view of the corn-hog ratio. 
In the 1927 and ’28 season, for example, 
which was somewhat comparable with 
this, only 41 per cent of the six months’ 
total was marketed during the first 
three months. In that year February 
was the heaviest month of the winter, 
and the slaughter in March exceeded 
that of December. .. . 


“Meat production goals for 1943 have 
been increased about 4 billion lbs. Pro- 
duction for 1942 is estimated at about 
21,750,000,000 lbs. To make up this in- 
crease, hog raisers have been asked to 
increase their 1943 pig crop by 15 per 
cent and to increase the average weight 
of the hogs they market 10 lbs. per 
head. Attainment of this goal—and the 
December pig survey indicates that 
there is quite a probability of it being 
reached insofar as numbers are con- 
cerned—would mean a hog slaughter in 
1943 of about 100,000,000 head. Now, 
the makeup of that hundred million 
head slaughtered would be around 71,- 
000,000 or more federally inspected, 


about 6,000,000 non-federally inspected 
wholesale, about 5,000,000 retail, and 
16,000,000 farm slaughter. The weight 
increase, if it is accomplished, would 
mean an average weight of 255 lbs. for 
the hogs slaughtered under federal in. 
spection. This would be the heaviest 
average weight on record. 

“Attainment of the goal for beef and 
veal production in 1943 will require the 
slaughter of around 20,000,000 cattle 
and 10,000,000 calves. The estimated 
cattle slaughter for 1942 is a little over 
18,000,000 head, and the calf slaughter, 
9,500,000 head. Although the 1942 cattle 
slaughter was the largest on record it 
is expected that the number of cattle 
and calves on farms and ranches on 
January 1, 1943, will be about a million 
higher than the number on farms and 
ranches on January 1, 1942, and will be 
the highest on record for the first of 
the year. . 

“Sheep and lamb slaughter was un- 
usually heavy in ’42 and will probably 
be close to 26,000,000 head. The inclu- 
sion of the large number of ewes and 
ewe lambs and yearling ewes will prob- 
ably result in a reduction of from 2,000,- 
000 to 3,000,000 head in the number of 
sheep on farms on January 1, 1943, as 
compared to a year ago. The continua- 
tion of this high rate of liquidation 
would obviously be undesirable. . . . 
Slaughter for sheep and lambs is there- 
fore set at 24,000,000 head . . . excess 
of the ceilings established by the OPA. 


Items Most Needed 


“The fact that the Food Distribution 
Administration will purchase the entire 
hog should not, however, be interpreted 
to mean that offers to sell all the types 
of products the packer may care to 
make will be acceptable. 


“Right now we are badly in need of 
additional quantities of pork loins. We 
would prefer them semi-boneless, but 
will buy them bone-in if packers are not 
in a position to offer them semi-bone- 
less. We are also badly in need of large 
quantities of cured hams, both regular 
and skinned. We need cured bellies, 
both clear and American cut. We are 
short of our requirements for short rib 
backs, and we need barreled fatback 
pork, lard in all types of containers, 
rendered pork fat, and edible tallow. 


“We can also use much larger quanti- 
ties of beef and pork kidneys and pork 
livers than have been offered recently. 
One item that is badly needed for ship- 
ment to Russia is Tushunka. Our re- 
quirements for this item are far in ex- 
cess of current production. Large quan- 
tities of dehydrated pork are needed, 
and we will be glad to furnish packers 
who are interested in the installation of 
dehydrating equipment any information 
that will be of value to them in connec- 
tion with the production of this item.” 
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Packer Purchasing Agents 
Meet Problems in Stride 


problems of meat plant purchas- 

ing agents, but by and large, 
agents have found it possible to meet 
shortages, substitute materials and 
other new developments with fairly sat- 
isfactory results. The average purchas- 
ing agent may be busier today than he 
was 12 months ago, since more searching 
and increased foresight must be exer- 
cised in purchasing than in former days, 
but he is still able to procure the neces- 
sary equipment and supplies to keep 
production wheels turning. 

This is the impression gained by a 
representative of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER in interviews with a limited 
number of meat plant purchasing 
agents. 

Naturally, there are delays in obtain- 
ing some types of equipment, and some 
items simply will not be available for 
the duration. As a consequence, meat 
plant purchasing agents are showing in- 
creased interest in the market for used 
equipment, since its purchase eases the 
problem of obtaining priorities and al- 
most immediate delivery can usually be 
obtained. 


PRP Called Helpful 


The production requirements plan 
now regulating the distribution of stra- 
tegic materials has speeded things up 
considerably, one agent said. Being able 
to estimate in advance what items will 
be needed for production does away 
with the waiting period which formerly 
prevailed. No change has been made in 
filing a PD 1-A application for capital 
equipment such as canning machinery, 
stuffers, mixers, etc. All applications 
for such equipment must be forwarded 
to Washington, D. C., where they are 
usually accepted or rejected during the 
ensuing two or three weeks. 


Ope of war has multiplied the 





Substitute materials are finding their 
way into many packing plant uses. Ac- 
cording to one agent, fiber containers 
for lard have proved satisfactory, and 
lard wrapped in parchment and then 
packed in wooden boxes is also suitable. 
Another agent reports that corrugated 
boxes are pinch-hitting satisfactorily 
for wood, and that his plant is switch- 
ing to use of coal as fuel to replace oil. 
Substitute materials, he claims, are not 
always completely satisfactory, but they 
are meeting existing conditions. He 
recommends purchasing well in advance 
those materials and items in which no 
shortage exists, in order to save on 
manpower and ease the transportation 
situation. 


The purchasing agent for a large in- 
dependent Chicago meat packing com- 
pany stated that except for a few crit- 
ical items, little difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining supplies if orders 
were placed in sufficient time. Deliveries 
formerly taking from one to two weeks 
are now taking from three to four 
weeks, he said, and in a few instances 
two to three months. 

Suppliers who manufacture items 
needed for government contracts have 
been unable to maintain any current in- 
ventories and their production schedules 
are filled for some time in the future. A 
few other suppliers, who have not been 
able to convert their efforts to war 
work, have difficulty in supplying items 
for domestic use, due to general restric- 
tions of non-war production. 

Shipping containers able to meet pres- 
ent government specifications — mainly 
nailed wood, wirebound, and fiber—have 
not been available in sufficient quanti- 
ties to maintain heavy shipping sched- 
ules, one agent reports. In his plant as 
well as others, fiber boxes lined with 
parchment bags have been substituted 





RUBBER STAMPS SOLVE LABELING WOES 


One Chicago plant finds use of rubber-stamped labels, ingredient listings, etc., helpful 
in keeping up with product changes. Worker in photo at left is printing labels while 
girl at right applies them to product with string. 
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TYPICAL PINCH-HITTER 


This type of fiber box, lined with a parch- 

ment bag, has been substituted in some 

plants for butter tubs as a lard container. 
It holds 50 Ibs. of the product. 


for hard-to-get butter tubs. This agent 
believes that many substitute materials 
will continue in use after the war until 
sales competition again leads to indi- 
vidualism. 

In one plant visited, the use of rubber 
hand stamps and tags has temporarily 
eliminated the printing of artificial cas- 
ings. With the ingredients of meat items 
changing so frequently, the use of this 
type of stamp, which can be changed the 
same day, saves time and allows greater 
flexibility, it is pointed out. The tags 
are stamped and attached to one end of 
the casing. Shipping cartons, formerly 
printed, are also being stamped. Prac- 
tically all labels in this plant have been 
supplanted by the rubber stamp method. 
Local inspectors are now authorized 
to pass immediately on ingredient 
changes. 


Operating Economies 


One agent utilized 200 metal drums 
which were on hand in the plant for 
lard and odd fats, instead of wooden 
barrels. This effected a considerable 
saving because the drums were easier 
to handle, could be used many times 
and did not develop leaks. 

Even with a high priority rating, rub- 
ber wheels, for use on small meat hand 
trucks in the plant, could not be ob- 
tained by this company. Although the 
amount of rubber the agent asked for in 
his quarterly production requirements 
form was cut considerably, he was able 
to receive, during one quota period, 
enough of it to be used for repairs on 
stuffing and mixing machine doors. 


It is imperative, as one agent pointed 
out, that purchasing agents, under pres- 
ent conditions, keep adequate records 
for compliance with government regu- 
lations, including stock records to main- 
tain even stocks and avoid delays in ob- 
taining raw materials. He believes that 
although purchasing departments are 
much busier these days, past experi- 
ence, better judgment, and more con- 
sideration from the government are 
gradually diminishing current purchas- 
ing problems. 


(Continued on page 21.) 





Wartime Maintenance Plan 
For Meat Plant Unit Coolers 


RIOR to Pearl Harbor, the es- 

tablishment and execution of an 

effective maintenance program for 
unit coolers was largely a matter of 
obtaining increased efficiency. The fac- 
tor of equipment replacement, although 
important, did not enter into the situa- 
tion as imperatively as at present. 

With the nation now bending every 
effort to strike a knockout blow at the 
Axis after nearly 14 months of active 
participation in the war, unit cooler 
maintenance must take serious cogniz- 
ance of the fact that this valuable type 
of equipment, which within recent years 
has become the most universally used 
for applying meat plant refrigeration, 
is growing increasingly difficult to re- 
place. Thus the packer who takes the 
proper care of his unit coolers now will 
be well repaid in increased efficiency 
and will also be protecting himself 
against possible costly delays arising 
from equipment failure. 

Corrosion is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to trouble-free unit cooler op- 
eration; this applies particularly to 
brine spray units. In recent years, 
manufacturers of unit coolers, recog- 
nizing this problem, have developed spe- 
cial corrosion-resistant finishes which 
provide excellent protection. This is a 
point worth watching in connection 
with the purchase of new equipment. 

A constant check on the pH of the 
brine provides a measure of protection 
against corrosion, and deserves special 
attention under wartime operating con- 
ditions. As a further safeguard, some 
engineers recommend draining all brine 
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from a unit cooler at least once a year, 
washing the pan thoroughly and fol- 
lowing up with a wire brush. The unit 
is then painted both inside and out with 
two coats of good quality paint. 

Engineers report cases in which brine 
was carried through the eliminators 
and deposited in the fan scroll, build- 
ing up in a solid mass and causing 
severe damage to fans. To eliminate 
this difficulty, a %-in. hole should be 
drilled in the bottom of the fan scroll 
to provide an outlet for moisture; in 
addition, scrolls should be washed with 
water periodically. Eliminators should 
be washed and checked to insure that 
no opening is present through which 
brine may be drawn. 


Scale is Danger Sign 


Undue corrosion of the casing may 
be detected by inspecting the brine pan 
at regular intervals. Flat pieces of rust 
seale, if encountered, are evidence of 
damage and call for prompt action. If 
the inside of the casing can be reached, 
the surface should be wire brushed 
and painted with an emulsified asphalt 
paint or other type which will provide 
the necessary protective requirements. 

To avoid excessive formation of scale 
on coils of brine units, the packer should 
provide good quality strainers (see 
illustration). This step will also help 
to keep the volume of brine at the prop- 
er level. Frequent inspection and clean- 
ing of strainers guards against their 
splitting under pump pressure. All 
sediment should be removed and broken 
wires soldered. 


Accumulations of dirt and greasy ma. 
terial may be removed from eliminators 
with a narrow brush; an alternatiyg’ 
method consists of spraying the elim. 
inators with a solvent and blowing of 
the softened material with an air hoge, 
A similar cleaning method may be used 
on finned or extruded surface cooling 
coils. 

In order to maintain unit cooler brine 
strength, salt must be added regularly, 
Some salt contains as high as 5 per 
cent of insoluble material, which ae. 
cumulates in the leaching pan and may 
find its way into the receiving pan at 
the bottom of the unit if not removed, 
Occasional flushing with water wil] 
keep the receiving pan clean. 

When ammonia is the refrigerant 
used, special care should be exercised 
to keep coils free of oil from the com- 
pressor. This may be accomplished 
through the installation of an oil drain 
valve, which will also help to maintain 
the refrigerating efficiency of the unit 
cooler. It is regarded as good practice 
to pump out the entire assembly at least 
once a year when ammonia is the re- 
frigerant used. The liquid strainer 
should be cleaned and the float dis- 
mantled, cleaned and oiled. A _ small 
amount of oil on gaskets and valve 
packing will take care of minor am- 
monia leaks. 

Unit coolers of the direct expansion 
type are provided with a liquid by- 
pass which insures continued operation 
even if the float blocks, but the by-pass 
should not be used regularly, since the 
float is designed to give the rated capa- 
city of the equipment. If the by-pass 
is used in addition, the liquid will flood 
the unit and pass over to suction line, 
resulting in uneconomical operation. 


Use of Surge Drum 


Sometimes it is found advisable to 
add a surge drum to unit coolers not 
already so equipped. In such cases, the 
drum should be of sufficient size to take 
care of the entire volume of the coil. 
When an undersized drum is used, care 
should be taken to see that it is installed 
at sufficient height to prevent surging 
ammonia from going back to the ma- 
chine (see illustration). A thermom- 
eter and gauge should be placed in 
the gas suction to indicate underfeed- 
ing or overfeeding of ammonia. 

Occasicnally, small holes in the nip- 
ples connecting overflow and pump, 
caused by brine corrosion, will lead to 
operating difficulties. If air enters suc- 
tion through these openings, a centri- 
fugal pump becomes air-bound and loses 
suction; seal rings are cut and im- 
peller is abraded. Holes in spray noz- 
zles, which are very small, frequently 
become blocked with scale or foreign 
matter. The practice of enlarging spray 
head holes, whilé not generally advo- 


SURGE TANK INSTALLATION 


Ammonia unit for use in high-temperature 
room carries a surge tank (upper left) at 
the proper height for an undersized surge 
tank. Mounting tank at sufficient height 
prevents ammonia’s return to machine. 
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STRAINERS AID MAINTENANCE 


This ammonia coil unit cooler with brine 
spray has been equipped with a pot strainer 
of adequate size (center of photo). The 
strainer is easy to service, being fitted with 
a removable top. Also note protective con- 
crete curb around base of unit cooler. 


cated, often improves the performance 
of units which operate continuously. 

Make a careful inspection of the unit 
cooler brine pump at regular intervals. 
If pump has become noisy, suction may 
be choked or impeller may be blocked 
by wood slivers, string, paper or other 
foreign material. 

The tightness of the present situa- 
tion regarding electric motors makes 
it imperative that unit cooler pump and 
fan motors receive special maintenance 
attention. Combination pump-motors 
are now particularly difficult to replace. 


Care of Motors 


Occasional checking of motor tem- 
peratures will provide a fairly reliable 
index on whether the motor is receiving 
sufficient lubrication. When dismant- 
ling brine pump motor for checkup, 
end shields should be removed, wind- 
ings checked, painted and oiled and oil 
changed. Realign pump and motor, 
check coupling and repack pump. 

Fan motor bearings and fan coup- 
ling should receive the same careful 
attention that is given to brine pump 
and motor. An unusual noise or rattle 
in the fans when they are operating 
should be investigated immediately. 
Fans are dynamically balanced and 
have normal operating speeds ranging 


from 450 to 1,550 r.p.m. depending on 
the make of the unit and type of fan 
used. Any loosening of counterweights 
causes eccentric vibration and quickens 
bearing wear. 

In the light of the present rubber 
situation, it is wise policy to watch all 
belts carefully, to insure that they are 
operating at proper tension without 
slippage or overloading. Drives should 
be kept in alignment at all times. 

Good operating practice requires that 
unit coolers be adequately shielded 
against damage by contact with moving 
objects. This applies particularly in 
processing departments and refriger- 
ated rooms where trucking is done. One 
of the best forms of protection con- 
sists of a concrete curb several inches 
high, placed at a sufficient distance from 
the unit cooler to prevent contact of 
trucks with the unit’s casing, brine 
pump, piping, etc. Although pipe guards 
are used by some packers, they are 
not considered as satisfactory as a 
curb. If a unit is left entirely unguarded 
against such damage, dents and 
scratches may weaken or destroy the 
protective coating of the equipment, 
paving the way for corrosion and rapid 
deterioration. 


Don't Block Unit 


One practice which should be out- 
lawed in all plants, in the interest of 
unit cooler efficiency, is that of stack- 
ing product, barrels, tierces, etc., close 
to the unit. Obstructing the cooler in 
this way is not only likely to result 
in damage to the equipment, in the 
event that something falls or is pushed 
against it, but also causes delay in case 
it is necessary to reach the unit quickly 
in an emergency and blocks the free 
flow of air to the cooler, reducing its 
efficiency. 

In one plant with limited space in 
the dry salt cellar, the unit cooler was 
practically surrounded with bellies ex- 
cept on one side, where a narrow aisle 
was left open. Even after the installa- 
tion of ducts connected with the unit 
cooler cold air outlets to equalize air 
flow, it was found almost impossible 
to maintain uniform temperatures in 
all portions of the room. The unit had 
not been planned for duct operation 
and the ducts had been improperly 
sized. Satisfactory operation was ob- 
tained only after the duct system had 
been removed and the piles of meats 
relocated to permit a free flow of air. 

Adding a duct system to a unit cooler 
designed to operate with an unob- 
structed air flow will not always rectify 
an unsatisfactory room temperature 
situation. If ducts are required on ac- 
count of room size or shape to obtain 
uniform air flow and temperature, the 
installation should be planned with 
these in mind. Otherwise, the air cir- 
culating capacity of the unit cooler fans 
may be cut down so far as to make the 
situation worse instead of better. 


Invest in Victory! Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps every pay day! 
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RESTRICT ANIMAL PROTEIN 
CONTENT OF PET FOODS 


The Department of Agriculture has 
issued Food Production Order 7, effec- 
tive January 29, restricting the animal 
protein content of pet foods to 8 per 
cent. The order will permit up to 24 
per cent of dry weight of protein in 
such foods, but all above 8 per cent 
must be vegetable. 

The order also directed manufac- 
turers to restrict pet food production 
for the six-month period ending June 
30 to 50 per cent of the volume by dry 
weight which they produced during 
1941, or 50 per cent of four times the 
amount they produced in the last 
quarter of 1942, whichever is greater. 

The department said that animal 
proteins saved by the order will be 
diverted to protein feeds for meat 
animals and poultry. 


ANTI-TRUST INDICTMENTS 
KILLED AT OKLAHOMA CITY 


More of the indictments brought 
against meat packing companies for 
alleged violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law collapsed this week when 
federal judge Edgar S. Vaught sus- 
tained demurrers of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
and Armour and Company at Oklahoma 
City that charges of conspiracy to fix 
hog prices were insufficiently supported. 
His action killed the Oklahoma City in- 
dictments. 

“It is apparent,” said the court, 
“that an indictment cannot be ccn 
sidered sufficient which merely pleads 
general conclusions and it is generally 
well-established that an _ indictment 
charging conspiracy is insufficient un- 
less the facts constituting the agree- 
ment resulting from the conspiracy are 
set forth in the indictment.” 

The judge declared that “mere uni- 
formity of action in the performance of 
acts would not constitute a conspiracy.” 


SEEK TRADE BARRIER REMOVAL 
FOR ESSENTIAL FOODS 


Trade barriers “seriously hindering” 
production and distribution of essential 
foods should “no longer be tolerated 
nor endured,” the Department of Com- 
merce states in a survey of federal and 
state food laws. Laws that hinder inter- 
state commerce in food without produc- 
ing preponderant benefits should be done 
away with as an aid to the war effort 
of the nation. 

Among recommendations which will 
be made at the Council of State govern- 
ments to be held next week is the repeal 
of federal and state license fees and 
excise taxes on colored and uncolored 
margarine, and adoption of the U. S. 
Pure Food and Drug Administration’s 
definitions. It is also planned to ask for 
an increase of 15 or 20 per cent of 
cereal filler in sausage. 
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Uniform Ceilings for Titre F. F. A. M. I. U. 


J mini- maxi- basis F. A. C. maximum untreated 
TALLOWS mum mum _ (percent) & bleached 


Tallows and Greases Fin © i 


41 

NIFORM, nationwide dollars-and- 

cents maximum prices for tal- kes . : 
lows and greases were established this eo 3 cee eeeete eset teneeeeeees 5: 2 37 .. * 
week by the Office of Price Administra- 2. gale pepeaaetara 
tion through Amendment No. 22 to Re- GREASES 
vised Price Schedule 53—Fats and Oils. {holes white : 9 or 1B 
The amendment becomes effective Jan- seeees Seeeeenveese 36 Be Yc bhpprbeneenet 
uary 30, 1943. pelea meas 37.5 20 (Gi Ee acmetegtcedegaeepees 

Previously, under this schedule, prices 3S mle 

were set at dollars and cents, with geo-  Ny"i'Tig"akin & Plustoot =- & ; 
graphical variances in names and speci- Garbage grease oes 60 
fications of the several grades of tal- 
lows and greases in line with trade Maintenance of these differences it was impossible adequately to delimit 
practice. proved undesirable, says OPA, because zones; because buyers and sellers failed 


to agree on specifications applicable at 


points midway between the specified 
6 BIG REASONS why Votator- | °::% = 


The full text of the amendment: 
Section 1351.151 (b) (10) (iii) is re 
| | { voked and subdivision (iv) of § 1351.151 
mage Cah equa CGE |) (10) is redesignated subdivision 
(iii) thereof; and a new subparagraph 
(15) is added to paragraph (b) of 
§ 1351.151; all to read as set forth: 
§ 1351.151 Maximum prices for fats 
and oils. * * * (b) * * * (15) The 
Here are just six reasons why you maximum prices established by this 
should consider a Votator if you are still Revised Price Schedule No. 53 for tal- 
making lard by obsolete open methods. lows and greases are modified so that 
With a Votator, you are assured of on and after January 30, 1943, the max- 
uniform quality all the time—which is imum prices thereof shall be as follows: 
so necessary in meeting Army and 
government specifications for lard. Tallows and greases.—F. 0. b. pro 
Users also report a noticeable saving in ducer’s plant, in tankcars or tank 
- NO MORE operating costs and man-hours saved. trucks, or in returnable or non-return- 

UNIFORM ‘| SUMMER But get all the facts about Votator. able drums, barrels, or tierces, carlots 
QUALITY ALL COMPLAINTS! Write for free book, (prices appear in table above). 

- Improving Lard. “ (i) Materials of less than 40 titre 
CAPACITY To |! shall be deemed greases and shall be 
10,000 LBS. ; priced only on the basis of the maxi- 
PER HOUR! mum prices set forth above for greases; 
; and materials of more than 39.9 titre 
shall be deemed tallows and shall be 
priced only on the basis of the maxi- 
mum prices set forth herewith for tal- 
lows. 

(ii) Each type or grade of tallow or 
grease must be designated by the name 
| eustomarily applied to it by the trade 

prior to August 1, 1942, and must be 

priced on the basis of the specifications 

prescribed in this subparagraph (15) 

for such type or grade. 

(iii) The usual or normal differen- 
tials for grades, or grades with specifi- 
| cations other than those listed above, 
shall continue to apply. Bleaching qual- 
ities of any material, however, do not 
constitute any better grade, and do not 
justify any premium. 
— : (iv) When shipped in less than car- 
CONTINUOUS | load lots, the usual or normal premium 
ENCLOSED EN shall continue to apply. 

(v) The maximum prices of imported 
tallows and greases, with duties and 
taxes paid, f. o. b. port of entry, shall 
be the maximum prices set forth above 
for the nearest domestic grade at the 
producer’s plant. 

§ 1351.159. Effective dates of amend- 
ments. * * * (w) Amendment No. 22 























The 


A Continuous. Closed VOTATOR ($§ 1351.151 (b)(10) (iii) and 1351.151 
Lard Making Unit (b)(15)) to Revised Price Schedule No. 


53 shall become effective Jan. 30, 1943. 
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Path to Progress 


HE WAY to knowledge is the 
se to progress. It is an American 
privilege which we hold sacred. 

The advertising of dextrose is a 
step along that path. It educates the 
public to know the value of this pure 
white, food-energy sugar. 

Mothers and fathers learn why 
dextrose is essential for infant growth. 
Housewives learn why foods enriched 
with dextrose forestall fatigue and 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 





maintain reserve energy in hard- 
working husbands and sons. 

Though the supply of dextrose 
scarcely meets current demands (in- 
cluding those of the Army and Navy 
which naturally have priority), the 
advertising of dextrose will continue 
to promote the prestige of this valu- 
able sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly bene- 
fits America. Consumers learn how 
this pure white, crystalline food- 
energy sugar forestalls fatigue, 
fortifies energy. Then they ask for 
foods “Enriched with Dextrose”, 
thus increasing the use of Amer- 
ican corn, grown by American 
farmers, refined in American fac- 
tories, distributed by American 
companies. 
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Frank Hunter, St. Louis 


Packer, Dies at His Home 


Frank A. Hunter, 65, president of the 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl1., 
one of the best known and most highly 

regarded of the na- 
tion’s meat packing 
executives, died at 
his home on Janu- 
ary 22 following a 
heart attack. He 
had been in ill 
health in recent 
months. 


Funeral services 
were held on Janu- 
ary 25 at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian 
church, with inter- 
ment in Bellefon- 
taine cemetery. The 
services were at- 
tended by a large 
number of Mr. Hunter’s friends in the 
meat trade, many of whom traveled 
some distance in order to be present. 


Born in Eureka, Kans., in 1877, Mr. 
Hunter attended the public schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., and went to work for 
Swift & Company in 1898 in that city. 
He continued in the employ of Swift & 
Company until 1922, at which time he 
became president of the East Side Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. The name of 
the company was changed to the Hunter 
Packing Co. in 1932, and Mr. Hunter 
continued as president until his death. 


The East St. Louis packer served 
three terms as chairman of the board of 
the American Meat Institute and was 
serving as a director at the time of his 
passing. He was also a director of the 
Key Co. and the Sterling Steel Castings 
Co., both of East St. Louis. A man of 
broad interests, the deceased was a 
trustee of the Second Presbyterian 
church of St. Louis, Mo., a member of 
the Masonic Order and of the Missouri 
Athletic club. 


Mr. Hunter is survived by his wife, 
two sons, Howard Van Eman Hunter, 
secretary of the company, and Frank A. 
Hunter, jr., vice president, a daughter, 
Virginia, a brother and two sisters. 


FRANK HUNTER 


Meat Packing Shows Rapid 
Growth in Lone Star State 


The meat packing industry in Texas 
is becoming increasingly important, ac- 
cording to an analysis of the business 
done by Texas plants during the ten- 
year period from 1929 to 1939, made by 
Dr. A. B. Cox, director of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 


Dr. Cox found that Texas plants in 
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1939 added $13,408,381 to the value of 
meat products by the process of manu- 
facture, an increase of 11 per cent over 
ten years earlier, while for the nation 
this dropped 8 per cent. 


By 1939, Texas was out-ranked by 
only 12 other states in the value added 
to products by manufacture. The 66 
plants operating in the state in 1939 
employed 6,089 workers, 36.7 per cent 
more than in 1929. Payrolls totaled 
$8,247,087, a gain of 38 per cent. Total 
value of the products manufactured in 
Texas meat packing plants in 1939 was 
$85,461,048, according to Dr. Cox. 





ASKS REMOVAL OF TARIFF 











Stating that Argentine beef was su- 
perior to the domestic variety, Kenneth 
J. Kelley, president of the New England 
Food Council, on January 13 sent tele- 
grams to Leon Henderson, the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Washington, Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall and other public offi- 
cials calling for the removal of tariff 
restrictions on Argentine beef. The 
council headed by Mr. Kelley comprises 
12,000 A. F. of L. butchers, meat cut- 
ters and food store employes. Mr. Kel- 
ley declared that lend-lease and military 
requirements could be adequately sup- 
plied from “the superior product of our 
South American neighbor, thereby af- 
fording greater quantities of domestic 
meat for the nation’s civilian needs.” 





Personalities and Fvents 


of the Week 


W. H. Lipman, medical director for 
Swift & Company, closed a long and 
useful career as an industrial physician 
when he retired on January 1. Dr. Lip- 
man’s service with the company was 
not confined to medicine. He has done 
much research work on the nutritional 
value of meat foods and meat hygiene, 


Plans have been announced by John 
Morrell & Co. for the construction of a 
$10,000 office building at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Harold Spitznagel of Sioux Falls 
is architect for the one-story building. 

W. R. Hawkins, western division man- 
ager for Geo. A. Hormel & Co., has 
been named senior industrial consultant 
to the office of the director of industry 
advisory committee, War Production 
Board. He has been given a leave of 
absence by Hormel. 


In order to simplify the capital struc- 
ture of the U. S. Cold Storage organiza- 
tion, one of the subsidiary companies, 
the U. S. Cold Storage and Ice Co. (of 
Chicago) has been liquidated into or 
merged with the parent company, the 
U. S. Cold Storage Corp. of Delaware. 
The change is one of corporate organi- 
zation only. There is no change in 
management or policy. 


A. J. Holdiman has been named man- 




















FIVE BROTHERS REPORTED MISSING IN ACTION 
The five Sullivan brothers, Waterloo, Ia., formerly with Rath Packing Co., reported 
missing in action since their ship, the U. S. Juneau, was lost in action in the Solomon 
Island area. Left to right are Joseph, Francis, Albert, Madison and George. 
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the foundation of any business. Tt takes 
years to build, and when lost, i4 difficult 
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The Fearn representative can do much to help you maintain 
yout good will by showing you how to maintain the guality 
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ager of the Cole Rendering Co. plant at 
Waterloo, Ia. Glen W. Peters has been 
appointed manager of the New Hamp- 
ton, Ia., plant, to succeed Mr. Holdi- 
man. ; 

A contract for the construction of an 
abattoir on property of the city of 
Fayetteville, N. C., was let on January 
12 by the board of aldermen. The abat- 
toir is to be operated by the city as a 
service for livestock owners in the area, 
it was explained. 

Andrew John Riester, formerly vice 
president and general manager, William 
Zoller Co., Pittsburgh, who was in that 
company’s employ from 1900 until 1932, 
has joined Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co. there as assistant general super- 
intendent. 


Catherine Vinton recently began 
working as research bacteriologist at 
the Ottumwa plant of John Morrell & 
Co. She will work under the direction 
of Dr. Charles E. Gross, head of the 
Morrell laboratories, and assume duties 
formerly handled by Dr. C. R. Stumbo, 
who has been made assistant director 
of scientific research. 


Boris Askow, wholesale meat mer- 
chant in Wildwood, N. J., for the past 
20 years, died January 10 at his home 
after a short illness. He was 51 years 
of age and went to Wildwood from Phi- 
ladelphia in order to establish his meat 
business. 


Thomas F. Ryan, who was connected 
with the hide and leather unit of OPA 
during the past year, has returned to 
Chicago from a Florida vacation and is 
now associated with the J. Greenebaum 
Tanning Co. of Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Members of Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., at the annual election on January 
19 reelected Edw. L. McKendrew and 
Merrill A. Watson as governors to rep- 
sent the hide group of the exchange for 
a term of three years. 

The Leavenworth Packing & Storage 
Co., Leavenworth, Kans., on January 9 
was sold by Hillel Samisch, owner and 
operator, to Louis Siegel, Louis 
Schwartz and Sam Siegel. The firm is 
now operating under the name of the 
Leavenworth Packing Co. 


J. R. Hinsey, head of the branch 
house department, John Morrell & Co., 
who makes his headquarters at the Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. plant, is visiting all of the 
company’s branches in the East. 


Martin Packing Co., Newark, N. J., 
has opened a branch sales office at 408 
W. 14th st., New York City, where it 
will specialize in the sale of canned 
meats and frozen pork and beef offals. 


Newark, N. J.’s first wholesale horse 
meat concern opened recently under the 
name Whirlaway Meat Co. Sam Stro- 
meyer, manager, said he hopes the com- 
pany makes as much money as its 
namesake, one of the world’s greatest 
race horses. The company will sell only 
U. S. government inspected horse meat. 


Joseph Wagenheim, head of Joseph 
Wagenheim & Co., wholesale meat deal- 
ers in Atlantic City, N.J., in a recent 
address said that while Atlantic City 
merchants have been comparatively for- 
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SWIFT FIRST PACKER TO RECEIVE ARMY-NAVY “E” 


Swift & Company officials with military officers during recent presentation ceremony 

at the Chicago plant. Left to right are Brig. General Carl H. Hardigg, Office of the 

Quartermaster General, Washington; John Holmes, president of Swift; Mayor Edward 

J. Kelly, Chicago; Lester W. Bermond, Chicago plant manager, and Captain E. G. 
Morsell of the 9th Naval district, Great Lakes, Ill. 





tunate in being able to obtain most of 
the necessary food, the outlook for the 
future was not bright. 


The Nova Scotian government has 
announced plans for the construction 
and operation of an abattoir in Halifax, 
N. S., with the building to be started 
before spring. Several sites have been 
under survey and a choice will soon be 
made. The cost of constructing the 
building is estimated at about $60,000. 


Robert Meyer, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Hide Association 50 
years and a city councilman nine years, 
died January 15 at his home. 


Ben W. Campton, president, Meat 
Packers, Inc., Los Angeles, who re- 
turned from Washington January 9 
where he had represented local inde- 
pendent packers, has been named by 
Harold H. Patterson, area supervisor of 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
to head the meat section of the state 
food distribution committee, Southern 
California division. Serving with Mr. 
Campton are Albert Luer, Luer Pack- 
ing Co., Carlyle Martin, Coast Packing 
Co., S. P. Cornelius, Cornelius Packing 
Co. and Thomas Walsh, secretary-man- 
ager of the Associated Meat Jobbers of 
Southern California. 

The retirement of V. M. Ekdahl as 
manager of Swift & Company’s Los 
Angeles branch becomes effective Feb- 
ruary 1, on which date he will be suc- 
ceeded by E. H. Cramsie of the presi- 
dent’s office in Chicago. Mr. Ekdahl is 
well known for his ability as a public 
speaker. 


John Klein, packinghouse broker in 
Washington, D. C., for a number of 
years, was elected general chairman of 
the food distributors’ division of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation at the division’s annual dinner on 
January 14, succeeding Joseph P. Gam- 
ble. Other meat men elected to office in- 
cluded Raymond C. Briggs, L. S. Briggs, 
Inc., associate chairman, and Sidney 
Kolker, Washington Beef & Provision 
Co., treasurer. 

Visitors to New York during the past 
week included J. A. Hafner, executive 
department, A. H. Kreuder, motor trans- 
portation department, and C. W. Becker, 
hair and insulation division, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

Believing that many of his old-time 
acquaintances in the trade will be inter- 
ested in receiving the information, de- 
spite the fact that it is no longer recent 
news, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
wishes to report the death of Harry C. 
Woodruff, 73, in May, 1942. President 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Palm Beach, Fla., chamber of 
commerce, Mr. Woodruff, an ardent 
sportsman, was for many years general 
manager of the Brecht Co., New York. 

H. J. Madden, vice president of the 
East Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, 
was in Chicago for a few days this week 
on business where he visited friends. 

“What’s come over the meat indus- 
try?” asks J. H. Rose, president of the 
State Packing Co., Cleveland, O. “The 
‘buy word’ used to be ‘take off a half’— 
now it’s ‘you know, I’ll pay more.’” 
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STANGE-CHEF x * * * * * * 


is AN IMPORTANT =F \ GET YEARS OF 
a ee EXTRA SERVICE... 


VICTORY MACHINE 
Keep Your Conveyors in Tip-Top 
Condition For The Duration 





Stange’s Cream of Spice 

Seasonings give sausage, 

meat loaves and canned spe- 

cialties that tasty “‘back home”’ flavor so im- 
portant in maintaining the high morale of our 
fighting forces. The Stange Chef is working 
overtime these days. . . but he can still 
supply his present customers with specific 
amounts of C.O.S. under the provisions 
of Conservation Order No.-127. Write him 
today . . . |he’s still at your service, too! 








< 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY ieaiiaa daily inspection, proper lubrica- 


2536-40 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS tion and cleaning routine will keep your 
equipment running smoothly and help con- 
serve needed raw material for the war 
production program. 








Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St.,Los Angeles * 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco 





It’s patriotic to take extra good care of 
every piece of equipment you now have 
in operation. 


A 
Standard Sales Engineering Offices are 
located at strategic industrial centers in 
the United States. Standard engineers 
may be able to help you get more and 
longer service out of your present equip- 
ment. Repair parts are available in lim- 
ited quantities. Every effort will be made 
to keep your equipment running, but repair 
parts should not be ordered in excess of 
actual requirements. Write for full in- 
formation. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


AMISON- 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 
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C-D 


THE QUALITY TRADE MARK 


gc 


For Grinder Plates and Knives 
that Cost Less to Use 


COME TO SPECIALTY! 


C-D SUPERIOR PLATES 


Immediately available in 
all styles: angle hole, 
straight hole and tapered 
hole . . . one sided or 
reversible . . . equipped 
with patented spring 
lock bushing. 


C-D TRIUMPH PLATES 


are eta ig | plates 
guaranteed for five years 
against resharpening and 
resurfacing expenses. 
Built to outlast any other 
make of plate 3-to-1. 
Available in any style or 
any size to fit all grinders. 


C-D CUTMORE KNIVES 
C-D SUPERIOR KNIVES 


B. & K. KNIVES 
all with changeable blades. 
Also, Sausage Linking Guides, 
Casing Flushing Guides, Solid 
Tool Steel Knives, Silent Cut- 
ter Knives and R Parts for 
all Sausage Mach 3 


Send for full particulars! 


THE SPECIALTY 
MFRS. SALES CO. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 GRACE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE STATUS OF WAGE-Houwur 
EXEMPTION Is CLARIFIED 


tations of the exemptions from 

the hours provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act provided by sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Act was issued. this 
week by L. Metcalfe Walling, adminis- 
trator, Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor and should 
be of considerable interest to meat 
packers. The clarification deals with 
the division’s position on processing of 
agricultural commodities. It is the re- 
sult of certain judicial decisions and 
the division’s experience with economic 
and administrative problems relating 
to these exemptions, and is intended 
to effectuate more completely the in- 
tent of Congress. 


Mr. “Walling stated that any re- 
vised interpretations contained in the 
clarification which involve a narrow- 
ing of the exemption would not be 
adopted for enforcement purposes un- 
til March 1, 1943. This will give the 
industries affected an opportunity to 
appraise the effect of the changes, and 
to plan any modification of their op- 
erating methods, without the risk of 
governmental action based upon failure 
to comply with the division’s revised 
interpretations. He also pointed out, 
however, that his enforcement policy 
could not bar the right of employes 
to maintain independent suits under 
section 16(b) of the act. 


Section 7(c) provides that “in the 
case of an employer engaged” in cer- 
tain described operations on seasonal 
agricultural commodities, the overtime 
provisions of the act “shall not apply 
to his employes in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged.” The 


(CO tions of the of the interpre- 


| exemption extends throughout the year 
| for some types of operations, but is 


limited to 14 workweeks annually for 
others. 


Employes Who Are Exempt 


In the case of Fleming v. Swift & Co., 
41 F. Supp. 825 (N.D.II1.), the court 
held that the exemption provided by 
section 7(c) for “handling, slaughter- 
ing, or dressing * * * livestock” is ap- 
plicable to those employes who are actu- 
ally engaged in such operations, and, 
in addition, to “any employe whose 
employment during any workweek is 
wholly within the place of employment, 
as herein defined, and who during that 
workweek is working exclusively in an 
occupation which is a necessary part of 
the handling, slaughtering or dressing 
of livestock.” “Place of employment” 
was defined as “those portions of the 
plant devoted by the employer to the 
handling, slaughtering or dressing of 
livestock.” * * * 

Since all of the exemptions provided 
by section 7(c) are phrased in the same 
general language and since they are 


all applicable to the packing or process. 
ing of seasonal agricultural commodi- 
ties, the administrator has concluded 
that the holding of the court quoted 
above not only applies to the handling, 
slaughtering, or dressing of livestock, 
but also to all of the other section 7(¢) 
exemptions. 

It is therefore his opinion that the 
section 7(c) exemptions are applicable 
to the following two groups of em- 
ployes: 1) those who actually perform 
the operations described in the section, 
and 2) those employes whose occupa- 
tions are a necessary incident to the 
described operations, and who work 
solely in those portions of the premises 
devoted by their employer to the de- 
scribed operations. Only those employes 
who came within one or the other of 
these two categories are accordingly 
regarded as exempt. 


Applies to Custom-Killing 


When an establishment is exclusively 
engaged in performing operations spe- 
cifically mentioned in section 7(c), 
every employe working in such a plant 
either will be actually engaged in the 
described operations, or else will be 
engaged in an occupation which is a 
necessary incident to the described op- 
erations and working solely in a por- 
tion of the premises devoted by his 
employer to such operations. 

Therefore, when an establishment is 
exclusively engaged in activities enum- 
erated in the section, all of the em- 
ployes of the operator of the establish- 
ment who work solely in that estab- 
lishment, including office employes, 
watchmen, maintenance workers and 
warehousemen, come within the scope 
of these exemptions. In such a :situa- 
tion, the exemptions also apply to those 
employes of the plant operator whose 
duties consist of hauling agricultural 
commodities from the fields or from 
receiving stations to the plant for pack- 
ing or processing, and to those who 
transport to market or to carriers for 
transportation to market goods upon 
which exempt operations have been 
performed in the plant. 

On the other hand, the section 7(c) 
exemptions are inapplicable to any em- 
ploye working in a packing or process- 
ing plant whose duties relate to goods 
upon which “canning,” “packing” or 
other operations described in the sec- 
tion have been performed in another 
plant. Such an employe is neither per- 
forming the operations described in 
the-section nor is his work in relation 
to such goods a necessary part of the 
exempt operations performed in the 
plant where he works. 

Moreover, where warehousemen, office 
help, or other employes work in 4 
building which is on separate premises 
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from that on which the packing or 
processing plant is located, they do 
not work in the place of employment 
where their employer engages in activi- 
ties described in the section, and there- 
fore such employes are not exempt. 
However, a warehouse located across 
the street or across a railroad right-of- 
way from the packing or processing 
establishment may be considered part 
of the same premises. 

The purpose of section 7(c), as shown 
by the legislative debates, was to re- 
lieve processors and packers of sea- 
sonal agricultural commodities from 
the burden of paying overtime com- 
pensation during those peak seasons of 
the year when large fluctuating quanti- 
ties of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties move from the farms to the proc- 
essing establishments, which commodi- 
ties must be processed as soon as they 
arrive. 

It therefore seems, said the adminis- 
trator, that the taking of the section 
7(c) exemptions during the dead sea- 
son is contrary to the legislative in- 
tent, and in the opinion of the adminis- 
trator these exemptions may not be 
taken in regard to any employe dur- 
ing periods of the year in which the 
plant is not actually engaged in opera- 
tions described in the section. The divi- 
sion has consistently followed this inter- 
pretation since the effective date of the 
Act and it was recently sustained in 
Heaburg v. Independent Oil Mill, Inc., 














































"THERE'S INSULATION 
THAT W/LL STAY LONG 


5 Wage Hour Rept. 777 (W.D. Tenn. 
1942). 

To summarize, the following general 
rules govern the application of the sec- 
tion 7(c) exemptions: 


Rules Summarized 


“If an employer does not himself 
carry on any of the operations specifi- 
cally mentioned in section 7(c), none 
of his employes come within the scope 
of the exemptions. If he does carry on 
such operations, the following two 
groups of employes are exempt: (1) 
those who exclusively engage in the 
operations described in the section; and 
(2) those employees whose occupations 
are a necessary incident to the described 
operations, and who work solely in those 
portions of the premises devoted by 
their employer to the described opera- 
tions. 

“When a plant exclusively engages in 
activities enumerated in the section, all 
of the employes of the operator of the 
plant who work solely in that plant are 
exempt. On the other hand, employes 
whose duties relate to goods upon which 
the described operations have been per- 
formed in another plant and employes 
working in a building which is on sepa- 
rate premises from that on which the 
exempt plant is located do not fall with- 
in either of the two groups of exempt 
employes and hence are not exempt. 
An employer may take the section 7(c) 
exemptions only during periods in 


Remarkable heat retarding and moisture resistant properties . . . 


Block Baking process in manufacture . . . 
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for the duration and the years beyond. 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


which he is actually engaged in per- 
forming operations described in the 
section.” 


The following general rule can be 
laid down in regard to the application 
of the section 7(c) exemptions to em- 
ployes of independent contractors: 


“Where an independent contractor is 
engaged by a packer or canner or other 
processor of agricultural commodities 
to perform operations in a packing or 
processing establishment, the employes 
of the independent contractor do not 
come within the section 7(c) exemption 
unless the independent contractor actu- 
ally carries on an operation which falls 
within the scope of the terms “canning,” 
“packing,” “first processing,” or any 
other operation described in section 7(c) 
so as to be entitled to the exemption in 
his own right as a canner, packer, ete. 
If the contractor is so engaged, the 
exemption is applicable 1) to those of 
his employes who perform the opera- 
tions described in section 7(c), and 
2) to those of his employes whose occu- 
pations are a necessary incident to the 
described operations, and who work 
solely in those portions of the premises 
devoted by their employer to those op- 
erations.” 


The interpretation also covers par- 
ticular operations, such as labeling. 


Interpretative Bulletin 14 remains in 
effect except as modified by the new or 
later rulings. 








the result of an exclusive 


are only several of the many factors that contrib- 
ute to the high efficiency of UNITED'S B. B. Corkboord. That is why when considering 
today’s war time needs for low temperature insulation, the inherent quali- 
ties of natural cork plus UNITED'S scientific erection methods will as- 


sure paying continued dividends in reduced refrigeration costs 


Albany, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Ctesstent, Oto New Orleans,Lo. Rock Island, Ill. 
Bomcl, N'Y. adianapolie ted, New York,N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me. 
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FDA Reorganization 


(Continued from page 7.) 


Major Olmstead will direct the trans- 
portation and warehousing branch, the 
program analysis and appraisal branch, 
the program liaison division, the com- 
pliance branch, and six administrative 
service divisions. The transportation 
and warehousing branch will initiate 
programs for efficient transportation of 
food. It will control receipt, custody, 
storage and disposition of commodities 
procured by the FDA and administer 
the U. S. Warehouse Act. The compli- 
ance branch will seek to prevent undue 
speculation, profiteering and fraud in 
connection with food distribution; will 
administer the Commodity Exchange 
Act and will report on violations of 
agreements, orders and regulations is- 
sued to effectuate FDA programs. 

The program analysis and appraisal 
branch will analyze and develop food 
marketing programs of the FDA; will 
appraise their effects on income, prices, 
costs, marketing practices, and con- 
sumption; will study the efficient and 
proper distribution of the available do- 
mestic supply of food and will propose 
changes in programs. 

The program liaison division will re- 
ceive purchase requisitions of lend-lease 
food programs, the Caribbean emer- 
gency program, the Red Cross program 
and others. 

Under the general direction of Mr. 
Meyer will be four branches. Problems 
of plant conversion, new processes, new 
containers, the distribution of materials 
and requests for priorities for materials 
and equipment within the food distribu- 
tion field will be handled by the facili- 
ties branch, under the direction, as 
chief, of J. B. Wycoff. 

A processors branch will provide a 
central point within the FDA for the 
consideration of day-to-day problems of 
processors. It will work with commodity 
branches in organizing, managing, and 
servicing advisory committees of food 
manufacturers and processors. 

The third of this group of branches 
is the wholesalers and retailers branch, 
with Daniel A. West as chief. It will 
bring into focus for the FDA the prob- 
lems of wholesalers, retailers and public 
dining places, and will work with ad- 











MEAT 


7 


AND OUR SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR 


7 million Americans under arms... 
1 million beyond ovr borders . . . 
All fighters — ail meat eaters... 


As the offensive power of the United Nations 
grows, so grows the need for meat. 


JOD too has become part of the “grand 
Strategy of winning this war 


Meat for example: Since the meat industry 
went on a’ war footing in 1941, it has fur- 
nished our armed forces and our allies 4% 
bilhon pounds of meat—fresh and canned 

This is the equivalent of 19 billion aver- 
age meat meals. 

More than 1200 American meat packing 
houses and nearly 1000 sausage makers 
today are doing their utmost to give our 
own fighters the best diet in the history of 
warfare, to supply meat to our fighting 
alles, and still to give every person not in 
uniform the nutritional values of meat 


Those who are not directly supplying the 
armed forces and alles are doing their part 
to supply the home front 


“Population’’ of Meat Animals 


Secretary Wickard’s great food-for-victory 
program starts at the grass roots, where 
livestock producers are working mght and 
day, often without adequate help, to break 
their own already phenomena! records 

We have the land, we have the facilities 
and we have the will to produce 

Actually there is in this bounteous land 
one beef animal for every two persons, about 
the same number of hogs, and better than 
half as many sheep and lambs. 

Even with this enormous supply and 
more on the way, we at home must tighten 
our belts and spread out meat a little thinner. 
but we can thank our lucky stars we have 
it to spread out 


Why is meat Item No. | on Uncle Sam's food 
shopping list? W hy does the man in training 
get nearly a pound of meat a day? Why is 
meat a basic part of every Army ration 
even down to pocket-size Field Ration K ? 


Meat, to which man always instinctively 
has turned, is now recognized by science 
and by the government as a protective food. 
containing many of the things which make 
for health, stamina and vitality.¢ 


To make available these benefits of meat 
on an unprecedented scale, the meat in- 
dustry. has unleashed the full power of its 
capacity and skill. 

Here are a few of the highlights 
One resiroed car now does the work of three | 1h 
shipment of boneless beef, which provides just as 


much meat in 60 per cent less space than required by 
the sides and quarters shipped dunng World War I 


Jprtementh er 9 certs oncy~eanpace up only 
ne-tenth of the space in ships that would be r 


@ tremendous new 
surge. Many new and different kinds of canned 
meats—stepped up 120 per cent —more than double 

et total canned meat production » year ago 


A new creation called ‘Tushenke” (pieces of 
soked and canned) is now becoming familiar 

f our fighting Rusman alhes. This is 

new products created especially for 


Under the rising scale of offensive effort, 
the government, the livestock producer, the 
meat industry, the sausage maker and the 
meat retailer, are putting forth every effort 
to make the meat go ‘round—at home as 
well as on the fighting fronts. 


Under necessary restriction orders by the 


government, deliveries to retailers by the 
meat industry are limited 
You as a housewife are already at grips 

with this problem. You have encountered, 
and will encounter, many shortages and 
inconveniences 

Who 1s to blame for them? 

Is it the government? 

Is st the livestock producer? 

Is it the meat industry? 

Is it your meat retailer? 
It is a couple of fellows named Adolf and 


Tojo 





What the Housewife Can Do 


The American housewife is meeting the 
problem with understanding and resource- 
fulness. She is “sharing the meat’. She is 
buckling down to doing tricks with food 
which she never dreamed of before. 

She realizes that what we have learned 
about foods in a period of plenty must not 
be lost in a period of scarcity and self-de- 
nial. She knows that strong, healthy bodies 
are needed to win this war and to build a 
better world to live in—that there must be 
no blackout of good nutrition. 

Meat is a mainstay of good nutrition. 

How can you keep meat on the table reg- 
ularly, as good nutrition demands 

One way is to learn more cuts of meat— 
to use the available cuts. Many of these 
may be new to your table—but they all 
have the high nutritional value of meat — 
and can be deliciously prepared. The book- 
lets offered below will help you. 

Remember, on the bartie fronts and the 
home fronts, meat is « fighting food. Make 
every pound count! 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicege 


=@ 
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* Meat provides: Complete high-quality proteins 
Important minerals — sron, copper, phosphorus 


tne 2 af ener send tor two ment iets prepared by the meat imdustey St 
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Essential B vitamins — 














SINCE MEAT’S A MUNITION THERE’S LESS FOR HOME 


The latest newspaper advertisement in the American Meat Institute’s educational pro- 

gram tells consumers how the industry is contributing to the war effort and explains the 

temporary adjustment civilians must make in their meals. It is designed to help house- 
wives solve their daily meat problems. Wide distribution of reprints is planned. 





visory committees in consideration of 
food programs. 

The fourth branch working under the 
direction of Mr. Meyer will be a man- 


power branch to develop plans for full 
use of manpower in the food industries. 
It will be a central point within the 
FDA for day-to-day contact with labor. 





TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 


rom drying outt 


inquiries to 


SAVE MONE 


Superior Method for Food Storage 


IAGARA Air Conditioning Fan Coolers are 
designed to {ill any need in food storage and 
rocessing. By preventing the coolin [papsess 
Ee fe products, re 
ers retain weight and value in: fresh 
Niagara “NoFrost”’ 
prevens icing of cooler coils — maintains full 
time operation at full capacity—less costly than 
brine spray—easier to maintain 
Representatives in principal cities. Address 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

6 E. 45th STREET 

37 W.Van Buren St. Fourth & Cherry Bidg. 673 Ontarie St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WITH NIAGARA 
EQUIPMENT 


—,. —_— 





NEW YORK CITY 








ROCHESTER, N.Y. AND TORONTO, CANADA ° District Engineers in Principal Cities ° 
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FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE CO.— 
Effective January 1, 1943, J. V. Jami- 
son, jr., for the past 25 years president 
of the Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 


J. V. 
JAMISON, JR. 


J. Vv. 
JAMISON, 3rd 


became chairman of the board of the 
organization. J. V. Jamison, 3rd, for 
the past two years executive vice presi- 
dent, has been named president and 
general manager. The following reor- 
ganization of executive personnel is 
announced: F. H. Wagner, jr., s 
Odend’hal and D. K. Mims, vice presi- 
dents; H. S. Morris, comptroller, N. E. 
Weddle, treasurer, and M. A. Draper, 
secretary. J. V. Jamison, jr., will con- 
tinue to devote his time to the com- 
pany, which announces that there will 
be no changes in general policies, con- 
duct of business or products. The new 


president has served in all departments | 
for ten years, acquainting himself with | 


every phase of its operations. Previous 
to assuming his new office, he served as 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Wagner, 
who has been associated with the re- 
frigeration industry since 1919, will 
continue in his role as general sales 
manager, it is announced. All the other 
executives are veterans in the industry. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 


at the New York hospital, New York, 
on January 26, 
after an illness of 
one month. He was 
65 years of age. A 
native of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Hartlieb 
started his business 
career with the 
Laidlaw Works of 
the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery 
Co. of that city, and 
later was connected 
with the English 
organization of the 
company for many 
J. F. HARTLIEB 
turn to the United 
States, he became the head of Platt Iron 


Works, Dayton, Ohio, a hydraulic ma- | 


chinery manufacturing concern. Subse- 


quently, for several years, he was con- | 


nected with the financial firm of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., later becoming presi- 


dent of Hallet & Davis Piano Co. In | 
1927 Mr. Hartlieb joined Continental | 


the past 19 years. 





CO. — The | 
death of J. Frederick Hartlieb, president | 
of Continental Can Co., Inc., occurred | 





years. After his re- | 





EDITORIAL INDEX 
READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


In the interest of paper conserva- 
tion The National Provisioner will not 
distribute the editorial index to Vol- 
ume 107, July 1 to December 31, 
1942, in a regular issue of the publi- 
cation. However, the index has been 
printed and will be sent to any sub- 
scriber who requests a copy. Address 
The National Provisioner, 407 South 
Dearborn, Chicago. 











Can Co. Inc. as assistant to the presi- 
dent, becoming a vice president in 1928 
and a director in 1929. He was made a 
member of the executive committee in 
1934 and in 1940 became president. 


Lee J. Kenyon, who 
was recently ap- 
pointed secretary 
and treasurer of 
the Preservaline 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to fill the 
post left vacant by 
the recent death of 
Daniel Kohn. Mr. 
Kenyon has a host 
of friends in the in- 
dustry, having been 
associated with 
Preservaline for 
LEE KENYON 


Purchasing Agents 


Continued from page 9.) 


On purchasing new tires or retreads 
for plant trucks, some purchasing 
agents work in cooperation with their 
company’s chief garage man, who usu- 
ally designates replacement needs. The 
tires are submitted to a local tire board 
by the garage manager, then all the 
necessary certifications and forms for 
the new tires or recaps are filled out by 
the purchasing agent. 


Some purchasing agents have effected 
economies in their offices and others 
have not. Among the office suggestions 
passed on was that of saving copy paper 
and letterheads by using the back of a 
letter received for the carbon of the 
letter written in reply. This also saves 
space in filing. Both sides of the copy 
paper may be used for a letter when it 
runs two pages in length. 


Substitute materials are also finding 
their way into office use. One of the 
newest developments, shown by one pur- 
chasing agent, consists of heavy paper- 
board stencil holders, which supplant 
the metal holders formerly used. 


String has supplanted rubber bands 
in most offices and all typewriter rib- 
bons and their metal containers are 
being salvaged. Office workers are in- 
structed to keep office machines clean 
and adequately covered when not in use. 
The office equipment in most plants is 
kept well oiled and is checked every 
three months or oftener. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES | 


VIRGINIA 
35 & WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


west 


Division 
PUBLIC LEDGER SLOG. 
230 PARK AVENUE 748 PUNE DELPHI 


NEw YORK CITY 





opera tions. 
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7 h ica 
conserve curing chem 


044 LEADER BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JANUARY 30 SATURDAY 


Tilter your etalk pickle solutions through 
Vuachar in ordas to restore them to their 


original efficiency through ae of 
which may disturb your curing 
MH is just as important to 


A as to conserve 


obher me en 
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Recent WPB and OPA Orders 
aS Affecting the Meat Industry 








N RECENT days, the War Produc- 

tion Board, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and other emergency war agen- 
cies have issued the following orders 
and announcements affecting the meat 
packing industry: 

HOSPITALS.—In a letter to the 
American Hospital Association, the 
OPA has explained some aspects of the 
restriction order as they affect meat 
supplies available to private hospitals. 
The letter points out that: 1) The re- 
striction order does not discriminate 
between public and private hospitals in 
respect to quota-free purchases, but 
that, in fact, the distinction is between 
public institutions which purchase from 
competitive bids, and those which do 
not; 2) Two contentions which, accord- 
ing to the association, slaughterers 
have made to hospitals, are without 
basis. One reported representation was 
that sales of controlled meats to private 
hospitals are prohibited by the order, 
the other that a slaughterer may sell a 
hospital only a percentage of the hos- 
pital’s 1941 meat purchases from the 
firm, and 3) Hospitals, to obtain meats, 
may have to look beyond their usual 
suppliers and invite assistance of all 
meat suppliers. 

RETAIL MEATS.—In_ explaining 
that new margin controls to be applied 
to retail food prices will not be used 
for meats, A. C. Hoffman, director, food 
price division of OPA, declared this 
week that meat products, including beef 
and pork will have fixed dollars and 
cents prices at retail by grade and re- 
tail cuts for different regions and types 
of distributors. These specified retail 
meat prices will allow the retailers fair 
returns over already fixed dollars and 
cents wholesale prices. “There will be 
two sets of specified retail prices for 
meats in each area,” Mr. Hoffman 
stated, “depending upon freight differ- 
entials from base points, with chains 
and super-markets given lower maxi- 
mums than will be given small retailers 
who normally sell above the mass dis- 
tributor. 

LARD.—Deadlines for wholesalers 
in setting maximum prices for lard— 
and for reporting those prices— were 
extended this week by OPA. The final 
date for determining ceilings on lard 
was extended to February 10, to brinz 
it in line with the date set for other 
fixed margin products under MPR 237 
—Adjusted and Fixed Mark-up Regula- 
tion for Sales of Certain Foods at 
Wholesale. Final reporting date was 
extended to February 20. 

LICENSES.—State directors and dis- 
trict managers of the Office of Price 
Administration have been granted au- 
thority to issue license warnings to 
licensed sellers who in their judgment 
have violated price regulations. For- 
merly the power had been delegated 
only to regional directors. License warn- 
ings are sent by registered mail. 
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ADJUSTMENTS.—Sellers who have 
applied for increases in their maximum 
prices, either under GMPR or specific 
regulations, cannot charge in excess of 
their existing maximums until such an 
adjustment is granted or unless they re- 
ceive special permission to do so from 
OPA. 

AMENDMENT 11, RO 1.—While 
January 23 was set as the effective date 
for Amendment 11 to Restriction Order 
1 (see THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
January 23, page 9), for practical pur- 
poses the amendment is effective as of 
the beginning of Quota Period 2—Janu- 
ary 1, 1943—except in the case of those 
firms who elected to begin their quota 
period on December 20, 1942. 


STRAPPING. — Conservation Order 
M-261, issued this week by the War Pro- 
duction Board, protects the meat pack- 
ing industry in its use of steel strapping 
for wooden shipping containers for 
meats, provided the strapping is essen- 
tial to safe delivery of the contents and 
has customarily been used for such ship- 
ments and containers; for wooden lard 
tubs; shipments for delivery outside the 
United States and Canada, and for con- 
tainers and contents which are to be de- 
livered to the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission of War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 


WOODEN TUBS.—The division gf 
simplified practice of the National By. 
reau of Standards has announced that 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R135-32, wooden butter tubs, has been 
reviewed and reaffirmed. Simplified list 
of standard tubs covers dimensions for 
_— sizes holding 63 to 64, 33 and 19 

Ss. 


GASOLINE.—The OPA has made 
provision for the issuance of temporary 
transport rations for commercial trucks 
beyond January 31 if the applicant has 
applied for but not received his ODT 
certificate and if an appeal for more 
gallonage is pending. Except on this 
temporary basis, all transport rations 
will be issued in accordance with gallop. 
age of ODT Certificates of War Neces. 
sity. 

GREASE.—By Amendment 97 t 
Supplementary Regulation 14 to GMPR 
independent collectors selling grease to 
renderers under the WPB salvage cam- 
paign now may secure the maximum 
price of 7c lb. for this product only in 
those areas in which there was no col- 
lection service available before intro- 
duction of the drive, the OPA apn- 
nounced. In all other areas, the maxi- 
mum price which independent collectors 
may receive for this product will be 
5e Ib. 


CMP.—Applications for allotments 
under CMP are being received from 
manufacturers in increasing numbers, 
according to WPB, and all who can do 
so are being urged to file completed 
CMP-4A and 4B forms by February 9. 





UNITED STATES WEEKLY INSPECTED HOG SLAUGHTER 
INDICATED FOR OCT.-JAN. 1942-43 


THOUSANDS OF HEAD 





REPORTED SLAUGHTER CAPACITY OF INSPECTED PLANTS 
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INSPECTED HOG SLAUGHTER DROPS SHARPLY 


Broken chart lines show how inspected hog slaughter in the four months, October 
through January, would be distributed on the basis of weekly distribution in like periods 
in 1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42. Solid line shows actual inspected kill (estimated) 
in the last three months of 1942 and the first three weeks of January, 1943. The re 
duction in hog marketings last week dropped the kill to the lowest levels since mid 
November. The decline was in sharp contrast to the rate of kill expected by the trade. 
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Meat Black Market 


(Continued from page 8.) 


memorandum to the mayor which de- 
dared that independent meat packers 
who supply the New York area must 
suspend business completely unless ceil- 
ing prices are adjusted. The memo- 
randum, made public by Nathan Sweed- 
Jer, counsel for the group, was said to 
represent the views of most of the 20 
independent packers and slaughterers 
in the New York area who do an an- 
nual business of $50,000,000. 


“The frozen level of dressed meat 
prices has made the independent packer 
almost a philanthropist,” said Mr. 
Sweedler. “He is willing enough to 
sustain the normal hazards of an un- 
certain market, but his philanthropy 
cannot exceed his assets. 


“It is impossible to control prices 
reasonably in lower branches of an in- 
dustry where the raw material is un- 
controlled. The ceilings which have 
been established upon dressed meat in 
the East were originally predicated 
upon livestock prices considerably less 
than those now charged. The independ- 
ent packer is paying the western cattle- 
man more money than the law permits 
him to charge his customers in metro- 
politan New York.” 


The memorandum declared that the 
present low ceilings on dressed meat en- 
courage black market operations. If 
the independent meat packers suspend 
operations, it pointed out, it will be 


impossible for the large packers to 
supply the entire New York area. 


At Boston, Benson Bros. Corp., meat 
supply house for hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants for 50 years, announced 
its withdrawal from business and 200 
New England wholesalers were re- 
ported on the verge of closing for lack 
of meat, according to Sidney Rabino- 
witz, Colonial Provision Co. A Port- 
land, Me., wholesaler, charged that 
there has been so much meat bootleg- 
ging there that “the legitimate man is 
being forced out of business.” 


Ten per cent of the meat used in the 
state of Washington is being sold 
through non-authorized and non- 
inspected sources, according to a recent 
statement by J. S. Hoffman, president 
of the Washington Federation of 
Butchers. The black markets are func- 
tioning in Seattle, Tacoma, Bremerton 
and Spokane, where, he said, population 
increases have made the meat shortage 
acute. Skilled packinghouse workers 
are taking their tools into farm areas 
during off-hours to slaughter for 
producers. 

Blame for the current meat shortage 
in the Detroit area and for the black 
market in meat was. placed squarely on 
“un-realistic thinking” in Washington 
by B. V. Unwin, secretary-treasurer of 
the Detroit Independent Meat Packers 
Association. 

Unwin’s assertion followed issuance 
of a federal warrant on January 23, 
against Eugene Ruoff, Detroit meat 


wholesaler, and municipal action 
against five meat retailers. The latter 
were notified to appear February 1 be- 
fore Mayor Jeffries to show cause why 
their licenses should not be revoked. 
Ruoff was charged with keeping two 
sets of books—one for OPA inspection, 
and one which showed overcharges to 
125 retailers. 

Declaring that Detroit’s supply of 
meat “continues bad and is getting 
worse,” Mr. Unwin said: “Last week, 
for instance, about 2,000 cattle came 
into the Detroit yards, compared with 
6,200 the corresponding week of one 
year ago, in spite of the fact that war 
industry has boosted the population 
enormously. To make matters worse, 
500 of these 2,000 cattle went back to 
the farms for slaughter, rather than to 
authorized slaughter houses which are 
under inspection.” 

The Detroit Board of Health has ob- 
tained a ruling allowing it to seize 
all uninspected meat offered for sale. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Co. for the thirteenth five-week 
period, ending January 2, 1943, totaled 
$41,023,220, an increase of 49 per cent 
over the sales of $27,466,941 for the 
same period last year. Cumulative sales 
for 1942 (preliminary report) totaled 
$388,874,224, an increase of 28 per cent 
over sales of $302,765,745 for 1941. 























‘‘Boss’’ Rotary Meat Loaf Oven 


Made of the very best materials, well insulated and equipped with highest type of 
gas burners, this oven will give years of excellent service. It is economical to use, as 
it retains the heat over a long period of time and bakes the loaves evenly and 


thoroughly. Capacities: 48 to 192 loaves. 


A “Best Of Satisfactory Service’’ Product 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


Chicago Branch: 


842 W. Excha 
Union Stock 


e Ave., 
ards 


Manufacturers P 


Factory: 

. 0. Box D 

Elmwood Place Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














CAN A CHANGE OF SALT 
BRING A RISE IN SALES? 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





® Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-4. 


1 
i 
i 
Please rush full information and prices on the ! 

products checked: 0 Lard Press Cloths; © Parch- § 

ment-lined Bags; 0 Ready-to-Serve Meat Bags; © Roll Duck; \ 
0 Cheesecloth; 0 Beef or Neck Wipes; 0 Beef Bleaching Cloths; 1 
0) Stockinette; 0 Scale Covers; O Inside Truck Covers; Delivery 
Truck Covers. 1 
Name ' 
1 

1 

| 

] 

1 


Company__ 








Street 


Ss 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich ee State__ 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





DETAILED INFORMATION INDEX 








Hogs and Pork 





Cattle and Beef 








By-Products 











HOGS 


Chicago hog market this week: Sows 


and butchers were quoted 
higher. 


Thurs. 


Chicago, top $15.30 
OH BS 6a 0 ceeds 15.05 

Kan. City, top 

Omaha, top 

St. Louis, top 

Corn Belt, top 

Buffalo, top 

Pittsburgh, top 

Receipts—20 markets 

20,000 


Slaughter— 
27 points* 

Cut-out 
results 
This week ... —1.89 


786,419 
180- 


220- 
220 Ib. 240 lb. 270 Ib. 


at 30@45c 


Week ago 
$15.15 
15.00 
14.70 
14.50 
15.10 
14.55 
16.25 
16.00 


352,000 


1,053,660 
240- 


CATTLE 


Chicago cattle market this week: 
Most steers and yearlings 25@35c high- 
er. Canners and cutters 25c up. 

Thurs. Week ago 
Chicago steer, top. ..$16.60 $16.00 
14.50 
Kan. City, top 
Omaha, top 
St. Louis, top 
St. Joseph, top 
Bologna bull, top 


14.75 
15.00 
14.25 


Cutter cow, top 


Canner cow, top 
Receipts—20 markets 
4 days 189,000 
Slaughter— 
27 points* 


191,000 


. «145,897 
BEEF 


159,878 


HIDES 


Thurs. 
Chicago hide market strong. 
Native cows 
Kipskins 
Calfskins 25% 
Shearlings , 2.15 


TALLOW, GREASES, ETC. 


New York tallow unsettled. 

8.62% 
Chicago tallow firm. 

8.62% 
Chicago greases unchanged. 
A-White 8.75 


New York greases firm. 


ae oo © & OFoh ee Oe SO 


_~@ @© «2 Oc @& 2 ot 


—1.98 
—1.96 


—2.40 


Steer carcass, good ‘ 8.75 
—2.32 


700-800 Ibs. 
Chicago ..$19.00@20.50 


Last week ... —1.84 


i -products: 
$19.00@20.50 Chicago by-products 


Boston ... 


PORK 


Chicago carlot pork: 


Green hams, 
all wts. ..... 24 @24% 24 
Loins, all wts..23 @25% 23 
Bellies, all wts.15% 15% 
Picnics, 
i 22% 
Reg. trim’ngs..20% 


New York: 


@24% 
@25% 


22% 
20% 


20.00 @22.00 
Phila. .... 20.00@22.00 
New York. 20.00@22.50 
Dr. canners, Northern 

350 Ibs. up. .14% 
Cutters, 

400@450 lbs. 14% 
Cutters, 

450 lbs. up. .14% 
Bologna bulls, 

ell wis. ..... 15% 


20.00@22.00 
20.00@22.00 
20.00@22.50 


14% 
14% 
14% 


15% 


Cracklings 1.21 


Tankage, unit ammo. 5.53 


Digester tankage 


5.53 
5.38 


71.04 


Cottonseed oil, 


12%n 





Loins, all wts..2544@28% 
Butts, all wts..30 @30% 
Boston: 


Loins, all wts..2544@28% 


25% @28% 
30 @30% 


25% @28% 


*Week ended January 23. 


Chicago prices used in compilations un- 
less otherwise specified. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Wholesale Prices (1926—100) 


Jan.16 Jan.17 
1943 1942 


All commodities ....101.6 95.6 
U. S. STORAGE STOCKS r 94.1 


January 1 (Ibs.) Prices (1930—100) : Oct. 
488,333,000 1941 


83,540,000 ; 0.0 
736,557,000 Farm Products 2 


Philadelphia: 
Loins, all wts..25%@28% 
Lard—Cash 


2542 @28% 
13.80b 
12.80b 
12.40b 








*Week ended January 23. 











PRICES, KILL 
AND FDA 
BUYING 


FDA BUYING 
musions JAN.2-JAN22 
ise 





b— 110 —— 
Curves in first col- 
umn chart show 
weekly hog and 
cattle slaughter at 
27 market points. 
Second column 
curves show price 
trends for steers, 
canner and cutter 
cows, wholesale 
pork cuts, live hogs 
and FDA Wilt- 


shire sides. 





b— 0 
CANNED PORK LARD Cuneo rong 
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| No Relief in Sight for 
Brazilian Meat Shortages 


Recent reports from Brazil indicate 
that the temporary shortage of meat 
for local consumption, especially in ur- 
ban centers, is widespread. High prices 
and keen export demand resulted in in- 
creased exports of meat, and measures 
have been taken to continue the pro- 
hibition on slaughter for export, which 
was originally limited to 60 days. 


Order No. 15, issued as of November 
6, 1942, prohibits the slaughter, re- 
frigeration, and processing of beef by 
packers in the state of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of ex- 
port until the requirements of the 
domestic markets are satisfied, and an- 
nounces that quotas for the whole 
country will be established for the 
slaughter of cattle for the 1943 export 
season. The earlier decree-law No. 4,579 
prohibited such slaughter for a period 
of 60 days. 

It is expected that slaughter prohibi- 
tion in the two states will be removed 
when the new marketing season for fat 
cattle gets under way some time in 
January. By that time the local meat 
situation will have been eased with more 
slaughter cattle coming on the market, 
and, presumably, export quotas for 1943 
will have been worked out. 

The export prohibition and price 
scale for dressed beef established for 
the new season were evidently aimed at 
encouraging cattle feeders to market 


sufficient cattle to supply the local mar- 
ket for fresh meat. The sliding scale 
of prices tapers off as the season ad- 
vances from $5.98 per cwt. in Septem- 
ber, October and November, 1942, to 
$5.28 in April, May, and June 1943. 


BRITISH MEAT SITUATION 


According to a recent report from 
A. J. Mills Co. Ltd., London, England, 
increased bacon prices have had no 
effect on demand and full rations are 
still being taken readily week by week. 
While it is not anticipated that more 
bacon will be made available in the 
United Kingdom as a result of expanded 
shipments from North America, stocks 
are likely to gain. 

There are a few picnics available for 
sale off the ration, but hams, if allotted 
must be sold on the ration. 


ARMED FORCES MEAT NEEDS 


Putting together the estimate of 10,- 
420,000 men in all the armed forces by 
the end of 1943, announced this week 
by Senator Chandler of Kentucky fol- 
lowing a hearing by the Senate military 
affairs committee, with an Army esti- 
mate that its men receive 16 oz. of meat, 
poultry and fish per day, it would appear 
that the U. S. armed forces would re- 
quire between 3,000,000,000 Ibs. and 3,- 
500,000,000 Ibs. of meat during 1943. 


Informal Interpretation 
of Amendment 1, MPR 148 


An informal interpretation of some 
provisions of Amendment 1 to MPR 148 
has been furnished the American Meat 
Institute by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. The points clarified are as 
follows: 

1.—The required carload deduction in 
Schedule II does not apply to dressed 
hogs under Schedule IV, but does apply 
to fresh pork sides, packer dressed, cov- 
ered by paragraph 19 of (g) of Sched- 
ule I, relating to products for war pro- 
curement agencies. 

2.—The quantity differentials in 
paragraphs (c) and (d) of Schedule II 
are applicable to sales to federal agen- 
cies. 

3.—Federal contracts are subject to 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 148 after January 
19, 1943. (There is some difference of 
opinion concerning this interpretation.) 

4.—Wire-bound wooden boxes may be 
classified as “solid wood” under para- 
graph (iii) (1), paragraph (c) of 
Schedule I, relating to the 25c per cwt. 
addition for packing in returnable ship- 
ping container of solid wood or metal. 

5.—“Sealed” with reference to box 
means to be dust proof, sealed with 
sticky paper tape or some other con- 
trivance. 


Watch Classified page for good men. 





ADELMANN 


HAM BOILERS 


Assure perfect shape and appearance 
shrink ease of clean- 


Seni, 


plus 





ing, quick operation, even spring pressure 
and long life. Because of priorities on alu- 
minum, now available in Tinned Steel and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel only, in a few 
selected sizes. Ask for particulars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. © Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigon Ave. 
Gwopean Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
london. Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices 
in Principal Cities. Canadian Repr ive: C. A. Pembert 





& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





COOLING & FREEZING UNITS 
. wo AG O 





[DRY 


everywhere 
Better absorption, flavor, color, slicing. 
Wire or write for prices—cars or less 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 
5 W. FRONT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SKIM MILK 


recognize its value in sausage and loaves. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 
Chicago 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


7Carcass Beef 
Week ended 
Jan. 28, - 


Steer, hfr., choice, all wts 

Steer, bfr., good, all Wts.......e--seeeecceees 
Steer, bfr., commer., 

Steer, hfr., utility, all wts 

Cow, commer. and good, all wts.........+++++ 20 
Cow, utility, all wts 

Hindquarters, choice 

Forequarters, choice .. 

Cow hindquarters, good nd comme 

Cow forequarters, good and commer 


+BEEF CUTS 


Steer, hfr., short loins, choice.......... oeese 
Steer, hfr., short loins, good 
Steer, hfr., short loins, commer 
Steer, hfr., short loins, utility 
Cow, short loins, good and commer 
Cow, short loins, utility 
Steer, heifer round, choice 
Steer, heifer round, g ° 
Steer, heifer round, ‘comme 
heifer round, ‘utility. oes 
hfr., lo 
, hfr., loin, good 
Steer, hfr., loin, commer 
Cow loin, good and commer 
Cew, loin, utility 
Cow round, good and commer 
Cow round, utility 
Steer, heifer rib, choice 
Steer, heifer rib, 
Steer, heifer rib, commer 
Steer, heifer rib, utility 
Cow rib, good and commer 
Gow TED, GEIIET. .ccccccccccccccccces ° 
Steer. hfr., sirloin, choice 
Steer, bfr., sirloin, good 
Steer, hfr., sirloin, commer...............+6+ 25% 
Steer, heifer, sirloin, utility 
Cow sirloin, g and commer 
Cow sirloin, utility 
Steer, hfr., cow flank, all grades 
Steer, hfr., flank steak, all grades 
Cow flank steak, all grades 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, choice 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, good.. 
Steer, bfr., reg. chuck, commer 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, utility 
Cow reg. chuck, good and commer 
Cow reg. chuck, utility 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, choice 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, good 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, commer 18 
Steer, hfr., c.c. chuck, ih wines ws6C hat oe 15% 
Cow, c.c. chuck, good and commer 
Cow, €.c. chuck, utility 
Steer, hfr., foreshank, all grades 
Cow foreshank, all grades 
Steer, heifer brisket, choice 
Steer, heifer brisket, 
Steer, heifer brisket, commer 
Steer, heifer brisket, utility 
Cow brisket, good 
Cow brisket, 
back, choice. 
=. =. 


bac 
Steer, heifer A ‘atility, 
Cow back, utility.” e02eesocee 
Cow back, good and commer.. 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, choice.. 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, good 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, commer............. ee 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, utility 
Cow arm chuck, and commer 
Cow arm chuck, utility 1 
Steer, hfr. short sinon. good and choice.......12 
Steer, hfr. short plate, commer. and wes 
Cow short plate, good and commer a 


Cow short plate, utility 

tQuotations on beef items include permitted ad- 
ditions for Zone 5, plus 50c per cwt. for local 
delivery. 


Beef Products 


Ox-ta 

Preah, ace 

— tripe, 

TAVEES ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescoce 2-28) 
Kidneys ececcecce 


Choice bn 
Good c 

Choice “easales 
G racks 
Medium racks . 


Calf livers ... 
Sweetbreads 


Page 26 


Choice lambs 
Good lambs 
Choice hindsaddle 
Good hindsad 
Choice fores 


Choice fores 

Good fores 

Mutton legs, choice 
Mutton loins, choice 
Sheep tongues 


**Quotations on lamb and mutton are for Zone 5 
and include 10c for stockinette, plus 25c per cwt. 
for delivery. 


*Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Reg. pork loins, under 12 Ibs. av 
Picnics 


Boston butts, 4 to 8 lbs. 
a pe butts, cellar = ‘3) " 


*WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Standard regular hams, 14/16 lbs., 
parchment paper 
Standard skinned hams, 14/16 Ibs., 
parchment paper 
Picnics, 4/8 lbs., short shank, wrapped. 
Fancy bacon, 6/8 lbs., wrapped 
Standard bacon, 6/8 Ibs., wrapped 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
Insides, 8/12 Ibs 50 @53 
Outsides, 5/9 Ibs 
Knuckles, 5/9 Ibs 4814 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted, ; 
8/10 lbs 4814 
Copmes heme, choice, skinless, fatted, 
8/10 Ibs. 50 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted, bone in. 30% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted, bone in. 33% 


*VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Peck feet, BOO-M. Woh... scccsccccccccccvvecs a 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.. . 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.... 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 

Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 


*BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 
Te BE GND cccccscscsceccceocsccoccees $24. 
SPBSD BOOTED cccccccccccccccceccccce coos 24.25 
100-125 pieces cesecese 24.00 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces eccees 24.75 
Bean por 28.50 
Brisket pork catecsoceceesoceocese MED 
Plate beef .........sees+ cvccccesoe eoeccecee 81.00 
Extra plate beef 32.00 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
Carlot basis, Chicago zone, loose basis. 

Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers 
Boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 
Beef trimmings 
Dressed canners 

cutter cows.... 
Dressed bologna bulls.. 
Tongues, No. 1 canner trim 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 

. lami, choice 
Milano, salami, choice, in hog bungs 
B. C. salami, new condition. 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 
Genoa ‘style salami, choice 
Pepperoni . 
Mortadella, new condition 
Cappicola (cooked) 
Italian style hams 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 

Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link., 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, in sheep 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. ‘ 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs........, 
BEGGS GROEED occ cccdcccccceccesccccccescss 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue and blood 
Blood sausage 
Souse 


CURING MATERIALS 


ey of soda (Chgo. w’hse. stock): 
400-Ib. bbls., Selivered 
mr. less than ton lots, f.o.b. 
Dbl. refined granulated. 
Small crystals 
jum crystals 
Large crystals 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
Granulated, kiln dried 
Medium, 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars 
Sugar— 
w, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%) 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. 
in paper bags 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 1% in., 

180 pack 
Domestic rounds, over 1% in., 

DP DD 440 susasedeiianceseeveel 30 
Export rounds, wide, over 1% in....38 
Export rounds, medium, 1% to 

1% in. 

Export rounds, narrow, 1% in. under.25 
WO. 1 WERBRRES.....ccccccececceses ¢ 05@ 
BOO Be Ws ow ccc cccccccccesce d 
No. 1 DED. « cc cvccsescesoceasove a 
WO. B DUMB. cc cccccccecscvccccecs -1@ .12 
Middles, sewing, 1% @2 in........ 40@ 45 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in. 50@ . 
Middles, select, extra, 2% @2% in. ‘20@ d 
Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up.1.15@1. 
Dried or salted seaeeoen, von ae 
12-15 in. wide, flat. ° 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat. . 
GS G im. Whe, GAC... cccccccccceccse 
Hog casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 mm. & dn. -2.40@2.45 
Narrow mediums, 29@32 becca 2.35 
Medium, 32@35 mm 2 
English, medium, 
Wide, 38@43 
Extra wide, 43 mm..........+.++- L soa 
Export bungs p 
Large prime bungs.............++.+. ‘ 20 
Medium prime bungs...........-. 11@ .13 
Small prime bungs 08 
BERSEOD, POP BOC. ccccccccccccccess & 20@ .21 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales). 


2285 


Cigses, 


Ginger, “African 

Mace, Fancy Banda..............- 1.10 
East Indies 95 
East & West Indies Blend 

ae flour, fancy 


Paprika, Spanish 
"oe Cayenne 


No. 1 
Black Malabar 
Black Lampong 
Pepper, white Singapore 
untok 
Packers 


SABRASRABSRSRABS 


Tt 
oo 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 


Whole for Y 

Caraway seed ........cecseeeceece 1.35 14 
Cominos seed . cn 
Coriander Morocco bieached. 
Coriander Morocco natural N 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow. 

American 
Marjoram, Chilean 
Oregano 


*Quotations on pork items are for less than 
5,000 Ib. lots and include all permitted addition, 
except boxing and local delivery. 
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The National Provisioner 
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MARKET PRICES 
New York 
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CASH PRICES 


TRADING LOOSE, BASIS, F.O.B. 
CARL OTICAGO OR CHICAGO BASIS. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1943 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 


BOILING HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 


PICNICS 


Fresh or Frozen 


Short shank 4c 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 


20% 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen sured 
Regular plates 11% 
Clear plates ..... 10% 
Jowl butts 4 10% 
Square jowls 2 13 

Quotations based on OPA revised MPR No. 148, 
effective Noy. 2, 1942 and amendment No. 1 to 
MPR 148, effective Jan. 19, 1943. 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 

Cash Leaf 
12.40b 
12.40b 
12.40b 
12.40b 
12.40b 
12.40b 


Loose 
Saturday, Jan. 12 2.80b 


Monday, Jan. 


12 2. "30b 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chicago....... 

Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. ....14.9 
Neutral, tierces, f.0.b. cn vlnk wea mneen 15.55 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f 


Chicago. 


DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 


Steer, heifer, 
Steer, heifer, 
Steer, 
Steer, heifer, utility. 


Cow, utility . 


+KOSHER BEEF CUTS 
Steer, heifer, 
Steer, 
Steer, 


triangle, choice 
heifer, triangle, good 
heifer, triangle, commer 
heifer triangle, utility 
heifer rib, ic 
heifer, rib, good 

heifer, rib, commer 
heifer, rib, utility 

, heifer loin, choice 

hfr., loin, good 

hfr., loin, commer 


bfr., reg. chuck, good 
hfr., reg. chuck, commer..............- 
hfr., reg. chuck, utility 

Steer, hfr., foreshank, all grades 


tQuotations on beef items include permitted 
additions for Zone 9, plus $1.50 per ewt. for 
koshering in New York county, N. Y., plus 50c 
per cwt. for local delivery. 


*FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, 12 Ibs. 
Shoulders, regular 

Butts, regular, 4/8 I 

Hams, regular, under 14 lbs 
Hams, skinned fresh, under 14 lbs 
Picnics, fresh, bone in 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 
Spareribs, medium 


Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs 
Shoulders, regular 

Butts, boneless, C. T 
Hams, regular, under 14 lbs 
Hams, skinned, under 14 Ibs 
Picnics, bone i 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, 

Spareribs. mediu 

Boston butts, 78 Ibs 


*COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, skin on, fatted, 8 Ibs. down.... 
Cooked hams, skinless, fatted, 8 Ibs. down.... 


*SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, under 14 Ibs 
Regular hams, 

Regular hams, over 18 Ibs 
Skinned hams, under 14 Ibs 
Skinned hams, 14/18 Ibs 
Skinned ee, ate 18 lbs 
Picnics, bon 

Bacon, weetern, 8/12 Ibs 
Bacon, 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 


*Quotations on pork items are for less than 


5,000 Ib. lots and include all permitted additions 
except boxing and local delivery. 


DRESSED HOGS 
137-153 
mixed weights. . 


DRESSED VEAL 


Hogs, good and choice, head on, 
Ibs., leaf fat in, 


**DRESSED SHEEP 


Lamb, choice .. 


AND LAMBS 


**Quotations are for zone 9, and include 10c for 
stockinette, 25c for delivery, plus $1 per cwt. for 


koshering. 
FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed, per Ib 
Fresh steer tongues, l.c. trimmed, per Ib 
Sweetbreads, beef, per Ib 

Swéetbreads, veal, a pair 

Beef kidneys, per lb 

Mutton kidneys, ee.» 


Livers, 
Ox-tails, 


Prime No. 1 veals.... 
Prime No. 2 veals p 
Buttermilk No. 1 
Buttermilk No. 2 
Branded grubby 
Number 


Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet 





$2.40 per cwt. this week. 


live per 
wt. Ib 


Regular hams 14.19 24. 0 
PUGEED  cpecccccpocepeccesvcs MEE 2 
Boston butts 

Loins 

Bellies, 8. 

Bellies, D. S 

Fat backs 

Plates and jowls 

Raw leaf 

P. G. 

Spareribs 

Trimmings . 

Feet, tails, nec ‘kbones. am 

Offal and miscellaneous 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUB.69.50 
Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
ALIVE 


TOTAL VALUE 


Loss per cwt 
Loss last week 





HIGH LIVE HOG COSTS HURT CUT-OUT TEST RESULTS 


(Chicago costs and prices, first four days of week.) 

The extremely high live hog prices which prevailed again this week put 
cut-out test results a little deeper in the red than a week earlier and at 
the most unfavorable levels in many months. 
tuating and going to mostly higher levels, 
against the ceiling. Losses on the various weights ranged from $1.89 to 


——180-220 Ibs.——— 
Value 
Pet. Price per 
ewt. 
alive 


$3.38 


$13.97 


While live prices were fluc- 
pork cuts remained pressed 


——220-240 Ibs.—— 240-270 Ibs. 

Value Value 
Pet. Price per Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. live per ’ 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. 


14.10 $3.34 13.80 
5.60 1.24 5 
1.09 
2.21 


1.81 


32Z32 
ouwucuns 


- 


‘30 


.26 


 ) 
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Limited Trade Prevails on 


Tallow and Grease Markets 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 27, 1943 


TALLOW.—There was practically no 
trading at New York in tallows this 
week, but prices were held firmly at 
ceiling levels. Supplies of cattle have 
been very light for some time and there 
has been little tallow offered. Interested 
buyers have been contacting outside 
points with a view toward getting some 
materials and have indicated their will- 
ingness to pay freight charges. As a 
rule they will pay up to 25c of the 
freight and ask the seller to pay the 
balance, but now they are offering to 
pay all the freight charges. On January 
30, Amendment 22 to RPS 53 becomes 
effective. It sets up uniform nationwide 
prices for tallows and greases, with cer- 
tain adjustments made in previous spec- 
ifications of some grades. It also adds 
two new grades, naptha, extracted from 
bone tallow, and garbage grease. 

STEARINE.—Practically no change 
was noted in the market this week and 
supplies are quite a bit smaller than the 
demand calls for. Ceiling prices pre- 
vailed during the session. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—There is hardly 
any change in the neatsfoot oil trade 
from week to week. Supplies continue 
to fall short of the broad demand. Pure 
is quoted at 17%c, No. 1, 15%c, and 
extra at 14c, all ceiling limits. 

OLEO OIL.—Light supplies and 
broad demand held prices at full ceiling 
levels, but the movement is light. Small 
lots made up the bulk of the sales. 

GREASES.—Continued light hog 
slaughter, which is showing up consid- 
erably smaller than members of the 
trade had expected earlier in the season, 
makes for a limited supply of offerings 
of greases, and as a result trading is of 
very light volume. Ceiling rates prevail 
with prices quoted f.o.b. any shipping 
point. As mentioned above, a new quo- 
tation, garbage grease, has been added 
through Amendment 22 to RPS 53. 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 28, 1943 


TALLOW.—Early in the week the 
OPA issued Amendment 22 to RPS 53 
(see page 12), effective January 30, es- 
tablishing uniform nationwide prices on 
tallows and greases. This release seemed 
to have little effect on the market and 
trading continued on a fair scale, with 
activity restricted only by the light of- 
ferings. There was broad call for all 
grades at full ceiling prices. After the 
amendment had been made known to 
the trade, offerings appeared to be a 
little more liberal. During the week, 
sales included fancy tallow at 8%c; sev- 
eral tanks of choice at 8%c; No. 1 at 
8%c; prime at 8%c and special at 8%c. 

STEARINE.—There is broad demand 
for oleo stearine at full ceiling levels 
but offerings continue very light. The 
ceiling quotation of 10.61c prevails. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Quotations 
were: Pure, 18%c, and cold test, 26c. 

GREASE OIL.—Quotations were as 
follows: No. 1, 13%¢; No. 2, 13%c; ex- 
tra, 14%c; extra No. 1, 14c; extra win- 
ter strained, 14%c; prime burning, 
15%c; prime inedible, 15c and special 
No. 1, 13%c; acidless tallow oil is 
quoted at 13%c. 

GREASES.—With the release of the 
federal inspected slaughter report it 
was apparent that the expected large 
hog slaughter was not developing and 
as a result offerings of greases were not 
as liberal as anticipated. This had a 
tendency to strengthen the undertone 
of the trade as producers had limited 
supplies to offer. Full ceiling prices 
prevailed on all classes. Included in 
the sales reported during the week were 
several tanks of white grease at 8%c, 
some B-White grease at 8%4c, and yel- 
low at 8%c. 


Buy United States War Bonds and 
Stamps! Buy them to insure Victory. 





THE 
CASING 


MEW yoRK 
BUENOS AIRES 


HOUSE 


Bearn. Levis Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations are basis Chicago, Jan, 28.) 


Most sales of by-products were re. 
ported at ceiling levels, but there js 
only very limited trading. An occasiona] 
sale of dried blood is reported and some 
digester feed tankage was also reported 
moved. Market for hoof meal continues 
very strong with all buyers quoting fylj 
ceiling rates. 


Unit 

Ammonia 
- $5.38" 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Unground, per unit ammonia ar ne 
Liquid stick, tank cars........... . 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Unground, loose 


60% digester tankage, bulk 

55% digester tankage, bulk 

50% digester tankage, bulk ‘ 

50% meat and bone scraps, bulk. 
+Blood-meal 7.208 
Special steam bone-meal......... nO 00@5 55. ‘00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Per ton 
Seeame, grand, OS & BO... cccceccccocss $35.00@36.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26.......... . 35.00@36.0 


Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ..... 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton. 
Hoof meal .... 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Hard pressed and expeller unground Per unit 


45 to 52% protein (low test).............$121* 
57 to 62% protein (high test). . . -. 1g 


. 8 3.85@ 4.000 
- 80.00@31.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per ewt. 
Calf trimmings (limed)..... 
Hid trimmings (limed) 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted) 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles $40.00@42.00n 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb . 7™%@ ™% 


*Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Bones and Hoofs 
Per ton 
Round shins, heavy $65.00@75.00 
ight 65.00 
Flat shins, heavy 
light 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs. 
Hoofs, white . 55.00@! 4 50 
Hoofs, house run, assorted. er es 7.50 
Junk bones . 81.00@ 4 


60.00@65.00 
60.00 
57.50@60.0 


Animal Hair 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, per ton.. 
Winter processed, black, Ib.. 
Winter processed, gray, Ib.. 
Cattle switches ...... 


tBased on 15 units of ammonia 





FOR 


LONDON 


WELLINCION 
catalog No. 310. 





JED 


CRACKLINGS. BONES. DRIED BLOOD 
TANKACGE and OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 


MAN 2-STAGE 
GRINDERS 


Grind eoosiines, om = 2 + 


to 20,000 Ibs. a ~- Write = 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, 


INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Per ewt, 
. $1.00 
. 1008 

r ton 


@42.00 
@ % 


int. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 


um sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
Ammen Atlantic ports... ... 62.6.6 .ceeeeene $29.20 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit ; 4.95 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 114%% ammonia, 
16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory.....4.75 
Fish meal, foreign, 11%% ammonia, 
B. P. ms oe aoe 
pmen 
gee lly (acidulated). 7% ammonia, 3% 
A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories......... 4.00 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports 30.00 
SUMMED, DAGB. 0200s ecccccccccccsersecsee & 32.40 
in 100-Ib. —_ a** nee * 33.00 
r tankage, ground, % ammonia, 
a at ea! -. 
eeding tankage, 
_ 15% B. P. L 


Phosphates 
meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, per ton, 
Bano... WOEED ccccccccccccccccsceses seeesees $39.00 
Bone meal, y, 444% and 50%, in bags, 
per ton, f.o.b. works ; 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, 
tom, 16% flat.......-ceceeseeceseceeecee . 10.10 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
50/55% protein, unground............ ; . $1.09 
60% protein, unground 





OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 


White domestic vegetable...............6500. 19 
White animal fat...... ........... ee 
Water churned pastry. b 
Milk churned pastry... ....-.0--0eececeewcees 18% 
Vegetable type 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cotton seed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt 
White deodorized, bbls, f.o.b. Chgo.... 16% 
Yellow, deodorized 16% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming 

points 2%@ 2% 
Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 2 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 


ARMOUR EXPANDS AD. DRIVE 


Armour and Company has announced 
a new series of magazine advertisements 
which will feature wartime meat recipes 
designed to assist housewives and con- 
sumers in buying and preparing meat 
under present conditions. This series 
and company’s “Food for Freedom” 
campaign, which has been running since 
last August, constitute the most exten- 
sive magazine program in the history 
of the company. 

Counter card reproductions and blow- 
ups of the advertisements for retail dis- 
play will be supplied by Armour sales- 
men. The counter cards will have pads 
of wartime meat recipes for dealers to 
offer their customers. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 


HAM PACKERS 


Mild, jvicy hams have won a favored spot on the 
American menu. The huge demand continues to 
grow. It's easy to sell hams . . . if you give the 
public what they want. And it's easy to do exactly 
that with the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. Write 


for demonstration in ycur own plant. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 





The National Provisi 


Cotton Oil Futures Mart 
Remains Slow, Unchanged 


time, the cottonseed oil futures 

market at New York was very 
quiet this week. In normal times an 
average day’s business amounted to 
around 200 lots but at present open 
interest is only 23 lots and indications 
are that these will soon disappear. All 
oils are under strict government super- 
vision, further limiting trades. 

The FDA is a heavy purchaser of 
edible oils and no doubt purchases by 
this agency in the future will be on the 
increase, cutting further into the supply 
available for civilian consumption, which 
is eing held down to a minimum. 

The shortening market was again un- 
changed, with standard quoted at 16%c 
and hydrogenated at 17%c, in ten-drum 
lots. 

On the foreign cottonseed oil markets, 
Hull, England prices for spot, refined, 
stand at 49s per cwt. and crude, Egyp- 
tian, 39s 744d per cwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL.—Offerings of soy- 
bean oil continue light and ceiling prices 
are the rule at producers’ centers. An 
official report reveals that on January 
1 a total of 99,046,000 bushels of soy- 
beans was on farms, of which an esti- 
mated 16,937,000 bushels were expected 
to be used for seed and feed on farms 
where grown. As of the first of the 
year, about 60,000,000 bushels of 1942 


A S has been the case for quite some 





EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, January 27, 1943 
Rates for nitrate of soda have been 
extended through February on the same 
basis as present prices. Fertilizer buy- 
ers are looking for offerings of blood 
and tankage but there is very little 
material available. Bonemeal is in ac- 
tive demand but most producers re- 
port their production off. A few cars 
of cracklings were sold at the ceiling 
price. 


soybean crop had reached processors. 


PEANUT OIL.—Offerings of crude 
peanut oil were light this week and 
quoted firm at ceiling prices in all sec- 
tions. Crude oil was quoted at 13¢ per 
lb. in the Southeast, while refined edi- 
ble in barrels was quoted at 16%c per 
lb. nominal. 


OLIVE OIL.—There has as yet been 
no Official confirmation on the new ceil- 
ings for olive oil. The volume available 
was very light early this week but some 
active trading was in evidence for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices for imported 
oil, duty paid, ranged from $4.75@5.00, 
while California oil in drums brought 
$4.25@4.35. 


PALM OIL.—Quotations are nominal 
and at ceiling levels. The amount of oil 
being offered is almost too light to test 
the list of quotations. Most offerings 
would be freely taken. Majority of 
sales are made in small lots. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Southeast 
crude was quoted Friday at 12%@ 
12%c; Valley 12%c and Texas, 12%c at 
common points. 


Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 1943 
~~ Range— 
Sales High Low Bid Pr. cl. 


14.45 
No sales. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1943 

February ts Sétta keas 13.95 
— 13.95 

14.20 

14.45 

14.45 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 
AND 28, 1943 
ll eee waee ee 13.95 
March ‘ . oe’ 13.97 
re ‘ 14.20 
‘ . tose 14.45 
14.45 
No sales. 


(See page 31 for later markets.) 








Regarding quality 
and regardless of price, 
YOUR BEST BUY IS LIBERTY! 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





All domestic hide markets strong but 
quiet, awaiting WPB buying permits 
for Jan. stock—A few unfilled per- 
mits still around—South American 
market active and steady. 


Chicago 


HIDES.—The packer hide market is 
in an in-between period at present. The 
movement of calf and kipskin, re- 
ported previous week, cleaned up Dec. 
production of the big packers of all 
hides and skins, and trading in any 
volume is through until next WPB buy- 
ing permits are issued. There are some 
unfilled permits for packer hides still 
in the market, and the opinion still 
prevails that a few scattered cars of 
early Jan. stock may move before the 
permits expire Jan. 30, although there 
was no definite report of such trading 
so far this week. Meantime, all hide 
markets are strong at ceiling prices. 

A few special permits are understood 
to have been issued late last week for 
outside small packer hides; and early 
this week there were somewhat vague 
reports that several lots of small packer 
Jan. hides had moved at the quoted 
ceiling prices. 

Several cars of country all-weight 
hides were also reported to have moved 
against the special permits, at 14¢c flat, 
untrimmed, and 15c flat, trimmed, f.o.b. 
shipping point. Country stock has been 
a little slow lately, small packer offer- 
ings naturally having preference, but 
all reported sales are still on an all- 
weight basis at full ceiling prices, al- 
though buyers show some discrimina- 
tion in picking points. 

The New York packers are sold up 
to the end of Dec. at full packer ceil- 
ing prices. The Pacific Coast market is 
also reported sold up, at their ceiling 
of 13%c, flat, for steers and cows, and 
10c for bulls, f.o.b. shipping point. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—There was a good movement in the 
South American market, considering 
the lighter kill, with steady prices paid. 
Early this week, 4,000 Montevideo re- 


ject steers sold equal to 14%c; 1,000 
Montevideo light steers 14%c; 1,000 
Nacional kips at 22c, and 2,000 B. A. 
Province extremes 15%c, coming to the 
States; later, 4,000 Argentine stand- 
ard steers were reported at 106 pesos, 
and 5,000 Nacional steers equal to 
16%c. Further sales to the States in- 
cluded 6,000 Anglo standard steers at 
106 pesos; 6,000 Anglo and 2,500 San- 
sinena reject steers at 100 pesos. 


CALF AND KIPSKINS.—Sales 
early last week cleared packer Dec. 
ealfskins at maximum prices, 27c for 
heavies and 23%c for lights under 9% 
lb. City collectors are also closely sold 
up, at 20%c for 8/10 lb. and 23c for 
10/15 lb., with outside cities moving 
same basis; countries sold at 16c for 
10 lb. and down, and 18c for 10/15 lb. 


Packers are also closely sold up to 
end of Dec. on kipskins, at 20c for 
natives and 17%c for brands, ceiling 
prices. City kips cleared at 18c for 
15-30 lb. natives and 17¢c for brands; 
countries 16c, flat, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Sale of 1,500 packer regular slunks 
was reported late last week at $1.10, 
1,500 hairless at 55c, ceiling prices. 


The New York calfskin market is also 
well sold up on both city and packer 
stock at ceiling prices previously quoted. 


HORSEHIDES.—A steady demand 
absorbs current light offerings of horse- 
hides at individual ceiling prices; city 
renderers, manes and tails on, are sell- 
ing $7.50@7.75, selected, f.o.b. nearby 
sections; trimmed renderers $7.10@ 
7.25, del’d Chgo.; mixed city and coun- 
try lots $6.50@6.60, Chgo. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are slow 
at 27@27%c per lb., del’d Chgo., for 
full wools. Active demand continues for 
current light production of packer 
shearlings; two cars reported this week 
at ceiling prices, No. 1’s $2.15, No. 2’s 
$1.90, No. 3’s $1.00 and No. 4’s 40c. 
Individual ceilings govern pickled skins, 
moving on graded basis; market gen- 
erally quoted around $7.50 per doz. 
packer production, but current accumu- 
lation is running more to lower grades, 


which net less to seller. Packer wogj 
pelts quoted $3.65@3.70 per cwt. liye. 
weight basis for Jan. pelts, with buyers 
apparently inclined to go slow; straight 
lambs are said to be salable in one diree. 
tion at $3.70 per cwt., with sheep ont 
at two-thirds value and usual discount 
of 25c each for burry pelts. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
Quotation on hides at Chicago: 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Jan. 29 week 142 ' 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15% @15% @154 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14% @l4% @l4y 
Hvy. butt 
brnd’d strs... @14% @14% 
Hvy. Col. strs.. @li4 @l4 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. @15 @15 
Brnd'’d cows... @14%4 @14% 
Hvy. nat. cows. @15% @15% 
Lt. nat. cows.. @15% @15% 
Nat. bulls..... @i2 @12 
Brnd’d bulls... @li @lil 
Calfskins ... 2344 @27 
Kips, nat 2 @20 
Kips, brnd’d... 5 @17% @ 
Slunks, reg.... : @1.10 @1.16 
Slunks, hris.... 5s @55 @55 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
Nat. all-wts.... @i5 @15 
Branded @i4 @i4 
Nat. bulls...... @i11l% @11% 
Brnd'd bulls... @10% 
Calfskins y 201% @23 L 
Kips @18 @i8 
Slunks, reg.... ° i @1.10 
Slunks, hris.... D5E 5 @55 
All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis: small packer hides 
quoted flat, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 
COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers.... @i4 @i4 134% @13\ 
Hvy. cows..... @i4 @l4 1344 @134 
Buffs @l15 @15 @15 
Extremes .... @l5 @15 @15 
Bulls @10% 10 @10% 9%@10 * 
Calfskins ; @18 16 @18 16 @18 
Kipskins @ai6 ai6 @ié 
Horsehides ....6.50@7.75 6.50@7.75 6.25@7.50 


All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 


SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. Shearlgs.. @2.15 @2.15 1.75@1.9 
= 


Dry pelts...... 27 @27% 2 @28 235 @2% 
y 


CHICAGO HIDE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 23, 1943, were 
5,443,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,820,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 7,429,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended January 23, 1943, were 
4,895,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,986,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 7,253,000 lbs. 





A CHANGE OF SALT 
Lr) a eo Oe 


@ Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-2. 











| SAVE STEAM, POWER, LABOR 
MsaM HOG 


REDUCES COOKING 
TIME . . . LOWERS 
RENDERING COSTS 














ir lowering the cost of 
your finished product, 
investigate the new 
M & M HOG. There's 
a size and type to meet 
yourneed. Write today! 








Fats, bones, carcasses and viscera are reduced to small, uniform pieces that readily 
yield their fat and moisture content. Greatly reduced cooking time saves steom, 
power and labor . . . increases the capacity of the melters. If you are interested 





MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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FDA PURCHASES 
AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 











SPECIAL NOTICE.— FDA has is- 
sued a statement concerning Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Revised M.P.R. 148. This 
statement is outlined in Important No- 
tice to Meat Packers G-23 and reads as 
follows: 

“Attention is called to Schedule III— 
Permitted additions to prices listed in 
Schedule I—Paragraph (b) and Sub- 
Paragraphs (1), (2), (3). 

“It has been determined that the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion will purchase pork products pro- 
duced in accordance with the provisions 
of this section of the amendment only 
to the extent that the corporation has 
use for the products, and only at prices 
$0.50 per cwt. less than the maximum 
prices permitted in the amendment.” 


PACKAGING. — Amendment 37 to 
Schedule FSC-10 provides for an addi- 
tional container for refined lard which 
may be used interchangeably with the 
wooden container. The new package is 
weather proof, solid fiber, 120-point 
minimum thickness, 500 lbs. minimum 
bursting strength, 18x13%4x7% in. in- 
side dimensions, and steel strapped. 
Figure eight inner sleeve is to be used 
with separator; container is to hold two 
28-lb. parchment bags. 

WILTSHIRES. — Revision 2 of 
Amendment 4, FSC-10, changes name 
and range of Item 21-a to “green singed 
Wiltshire sides, 65/85”; Item 21-b to 
“frozen singed Wiltshire sides, 65/85,” 
and calls for wrapping in kraft style 
wax paper and stockinette before freez- 
ing; Item 21-c to “cured singed Wilt- 
shire sides, 65/90” and allows heavier 
shoulder fat. New Items 21-d, e and 
f—fresh scalded Wiltshire sides, 65/85; 
frozen scalded Wiltshire sides, 65/85, 
and cured scalded Wiltshire sides 65/90 
—are added. 

PURCHASES.—Purchases by the 
FDA for the week ending January 22 
included 37,783,500 Ibs. cured pork prod- 
ucts; 40,000 Ibs. salted pigs feet; 865,- 
000 Ibs. frozen boneless beef; 47,040 
bundles, 100 yards each, hog casings; 
3,040,000 lbs. Wiltshire sides; 30,110,- 
750 Ibs. vegetable salad oils; 5,590,000 
lbs. fresh pork loins; 400,016 lbs. hydro- 
genated shortening; 39,172,326 Ibs. 
canned pork products; 4,972,000 Ibs. 
frozen lamb; 675,000 Ibs. frozen mutton; 
1,400,000 Ibs. veal sides; 100,000 Ibs. 
dehydrated pork; 5,775,232 lbs. lard; 
50,000 Ibs. rendered pork fat; 98,000 Ibs. 
edible tallow; 4,684,000 lbs. frozen pork 
loins; and 2,276,000 Ibs. of oleomar- 
garine. 


Buy War Bonds regularly to assure 
victory. 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 
Most trading was done in a part-car 
way at ceiling levels but four cars of 
dry cure bellies, ranging from under 
8 lbs. to 12 lbs. were reported, at ceil- 
ing rates. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Valley crude, 125%c; Southeast, 12% 
@12%c; Texas, 12%c. 


Quotations on New York bleachable 


cottonseed oil, Thursday close, were: 


Jan. 13.95; Feb. 13.95; Mar. 13.97@ 
14.45; April 14.45; May 14.45; July 
14.45; no sales. 


SWIFT ISSUES NEW FILM 


“A Nation’s Meat” is the title of a 
new 16 mm. educational sound film de- 
scribing with pictures and words the 
livestock and meat industry in America. 
Presented by Swift & Company, the film 
is now available to responsible organi- 
zations. 

The film is 30 minutes long and is 
said to be ideal for school programs, 
farm organization meetings, F.F.A. and 
4-H club programs and other types of 
meetings. The film may be obtained by 
writing to Swift & Company, Agricul- 
tural Research Division, Chicago, III. 
It contains no advertising. 





LATE DEVELOPMENTS 











WASHINGTON.—Amendment 12 to 
Meat Restriction Order, effective Feb- 
ruary 2, will permit exempt purchasers 
to serve meals containing controlled 
meat free from delivery restrictions. 

Because of distribution difficulties on 
coupons for bulk users of gasoline, such 
users may buy enough for immediate 
needs on a coupon credit basis until 
February 5. 


LIVESTOCK AT 68 MARKETS 


December receipts, local kill, ship- 
ments, as reported by the Food Distri- 
bution Administration: 


CATTLE 


Local Ship- 
slaughter ments 
676,465 
826,971 
666,122 


Receipts 
1,319,859 
. 1,482,702 
- 1,131,568 


CALVES 
*., 1942 525,556 297,425 239,754 
*., 1941 31,378 302,008 225,505 
*., S-yr. Fes 293 ,OUS 
HOGS 
*., 1042..... 4,224,566 
c., 1941..... 3,638,576 
. S-yr 3,182,719 


590, 238 
462,369 


3,116,258 

2,692,216 

2,336,045 844,683 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 

., 1042..... 2,378,741 

ec., 1941..... 1,718,637 

. O-yr. av.. 1,604,945 


1,415,409 
1,016,065 
939,302 


990,658 
698,964 
672,331 


Receipts in 1942, local kill, shipments, 
as reported by the Food Distribution 
Administration: 


CATTLE 


Local Ship- 
slaughter ments 
9,805, 606 7,978,736 
.. 15,228,056 8,857,709 6,240,840 
. 14,482,455 8,149,827 6,181,620 


Receipts 


CALVES 
6,680,515 
6,127,790 

. 6,568,849 
HOGS 

.- 84,415,107 

. .80,659,197 

. 28,131,199 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
-28,210,940 14,447,425 


22,817,001 11,574,554 
23,993,093 12,065,116 


3,887,122 
3,608,028 
3,967,298 


2,810,318 
2,447,238 
2,578,406 


25,677,055 
22,595,053 
20,453,083 


8,668,098 
7,976,887 
7,600,083 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended January 23, 1943, were 
as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Jan. 23 week week ‘42 
Cured meats, Ibs.36,798,000 26,759,000 29,570,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.54,842,000 38,712,000 68,686,000 
Lard, Ibs . 6,856,000 8.192.000 13,035,000 





NATURAL CASINGS 


Offers Wanted: 
HOG CASINGS » HOG BUNGS + HOG BUNG ENDS 
SHEEP CASINGS + BEEF CASINGS 


SAMI S. SVENDSEN 


2252 W. 11lth PLACE 
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Hog Kill Congestion 
Looks Like Bad Dream 


REDICTIONS by Department of 

Agriculture officials late last year 
that packing plants, and particularly 
those in the Corn Belt area, might be 
taxed to capacity at some time during 
the winter season are proving to be 
more of a “bad dream” as each week 
passes. Instead of hog kill increasing 
to the point where it could be called 
burdensome, processing has been on the 
decline. The low point of the winter was 
reached during the week ended January 
23 when only 786,419 head were killed. 
This was 6 per cent fewer than were 
killed in the same week last year. 


It was hoped that November inspected 
hog slaughter would exceed 6 million 
head, but the actual count showed only 
a few over 5 million head. Kill in De- 
cember at 6,777,890 head was heavy, but 
was still almost 1 million head shy of 
the expected 7.5 million head. In the 
first three weeks of January slaughter 
was somewhat lighter than in 1942. 


The sharp drop in the volume of hog 
slaughter in the third week of January 
was due partly to inclement weather. 
However, many packers now see little 
likelihood of extreme plant congestion 
at any time this winter. 

As to official explanations, see W. O. 
Fraser’s remarks on page 8. Some un- 
official observers place first blame for 
the failure of hog slaughter to reach 
the high level anticipated on “black mar- 
ketings.” The number of hogs slaugh- 
tered and sold in violation of the re- 
striction order, thus by-passing com- 
mercial channels, will never be known, 
but it is reported to be so large that it 
may seriously interefere with the in- 
dustry’s ability to supply the FDA and 
other government agencies with the 
huge quantities of product they require. 


Unless the government gets the pork 
it needs, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion may be forced to restrict further 


pork deliveries to the civilian market. 


While the current extent of farm and 
unrestricted slaughter of hogs has in- 
troduced an “unknown” into their cal- 
culations, some observers are inclined to 
believe that there are still plenty of 
hogs on farms in all sections of the 
country. They expect heavy to moderate 
runs during the late winter and early 
spring at heavy weights. 

Ordinarily these hogs would be com- 
ing to market now, but some of the 
largest Corn Belt feeders have revealed 
that they intend to hold on for heavier 
weights. This is a logical thing to do 
for corn is worth more as pork than as 
a cash crop. 

Not only is it probable that hog mar- 
ketings late this winter and early spring 
will be heavier than usual, but the ton- 
nage will be far greater than in normal 
times. It is now believed that large 
droves of 500- to 600-lb. hogs will be a 
common sight at market centers. 

The spreading of hog marketings may 
be advantageous in some ways, but it 
also has its disadvantages. With the 
FDA calling for more pork, packers 
have been forced to compete actively, 
live prices have moved up sharply, and 
the hog cut-out results have been deep 
in the red for many weeks. 


FOOD TO PUERTO RICO 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that 87,298 tons of food were con- 
voyed to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands in October, November and De- 
cember. The last quarterly shipments 
of the year for the months October, 
November and December included: 
2,026 tons of lard; 1,705 tons of oleo- 
margarine and vegetable oils; 4,405 
tons of meat products. 





Most Canadian Meat 
Needs Will Be Met 


MONTREAL.—If production goals 
are attained, Canada will have a suff. 
ciency of beef, veal, mutton and lamb 
for her own requirements in 1943, but 
an over-all deficiency of pork produets 
is in prospect, Agriculture Department 
officials said in a review of estimated 
requirements and production goals, 
Food authorities have said, however, 
that rationing of meats is a possibility 
for Canada in the near future, not be. 
cause of the extent of Canada’s own re- 
quirements but because of the needs of 
the United Nations, which are now 
drawing on North America for their 
meat requirements. 

Production goals were decided at a 
Dominion-provincial agriculture confer- 
ence in December. Provided these goals 
are attained, the total available meat 
supply in 1943 will be about 1,754,000, 
000 Ibs., against 1,469,000,000 lbs. in 
1942, 1,426,000,000 Ibs. in 1941 and a 
five-year average of 1,058,000,000 lbs. 
from 1936 to 1940. Total requirements 
for military and civilian purposes with- 
in Canada and for overseas export have 
sharply increased, to an estimated 1, 
645,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 

With 675,000,000 Ibs. of bacon re- 
quired by the United Kingdom under 
the current bacon agreement, agricul- 
ture officials said the hog production 
goal. will be the most difficult to attain. 
Even a commercial slaughter of 8,000,- 
000 hogs would leave a small over-all 
deficiency of pork products, according 
to present estimates. 

If slaughterings fell appreciably be- 
low the goal, the result would be a seri- 
ous deficiency in filling the bacon con- 
tract and providing for estimated Ca- 
nadian requirements for civilian con- 
sumption and other purposes. 











INDUSTRY’S MOST 
URGENT DEMAND 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NASHVILLE, TENN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


tive STtTOgces BUYING 


Page 32 
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DETROIT, MICH. 





Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











LOUISVILLE, KY. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


se Vi¢ s 





A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 


wrRritre 


CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH :ET< 


BALTIMORE,MO 


FOR CATALOGUE 
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y. $. Will Buy Cows 
To Avert Slaughter 


In an effort to hold milk production 
at the highest possible level, the De- 

rtment of Agriculture announced it 
would buy and resell dairy cows to pre- 
yent their being sold for slaughter. 

The Department said that in some 
areas, particularly in the New York, 
Chicago and Kansas City milksheds and 
surrounding territories, dairy cows were 
being sold for slaughter, because of 
labor shortages and other difficulties. 

Cows bought will be sold to farmers 
having feed, labor and other facilities 
for caring for additional cows. Sales 
will be on easy terms to farmers need- 
ing credit. Before buying cows, the De- 
partment will attempt first to meet the 
labor shortage, so the cows may be kept 
on their present farms. 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Food Distribution Administration. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., January 28.—At the 
19 concentration yards and 11 packing 
plants in lowa and Minnesota, hog 
prices are mostly 15@20c higher on 
butchers and sows show 15@25c ad- 
vance. 

Hogs, good to choice: 

160-180 Ib. a ellen .. .$13.40@14.35 

180-220 Ib. » one J . 14.10414.70 

220-330 Ib. . ieee 14.40@ 14.70 

330-360 Ib. —e ° 14.304 14.60 
Sows: 


270-360 Ib. ‘ .$13.90@ 14.30 
360-400 Ib. 13.00@ 14.30 
400-550 Ib. 13.70@ 14.25 


Receipt of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for the week ended January 28: 

This Last 

week week 

Friday, Jan. 22. . 48,500 44,600 

Saturday, Jan. 23 es 32.700 24,800 

Monday, Jan. 33,400 37,100 

Tuesday, Jan. ‘ . 29,000 15,100 

Wednesday, Jan. 27..... 63,200 41,400 

Thursday, Jan. ras 50, 600 66,200 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City Janu- 
ary 25, 1943, as reported by the Food 
Distribution Administration: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, good ... annie wi’ 15.50 
Cows, medium to good ... 12.253@13.50 


” 4 
Cows, cutter and common. . . 10.50@11.50 
Cows, canners 8.50 down 
Bulls, good .... ; ... 14.75@15.00 
Bulls, medium .. - 13.25@14.25 
Balls, cutter to cor ...++ 11.75@13.00 
CALVES: 
Vealers, good . -816.50@17.00 
HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice. ~ 
LAMBS: 


nominal 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City market for week ended January 
23, 1943: 
eaten Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
a aCe) a © > . oor 
Total, with directs. | 15,401 8'506 19,589 35,410 
Previous week: 

Salable receipts.... 600 3,181 302 42 

Total, with directs.6,260 11,257 23,187 40,424 

“Including hogs at 31st street. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets, Thursday, January 28, 1943, reported 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Food Distribution Administration. 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO NAT. 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good and Choice: 


120-140 Ibs. ..... ..$13.85@14.65 $13. 
| 14.50@15.00 14. 

14.85@15.30 14. 

30 = 15. 


5.30 
5.30 
5.1 
5.05@15.: 
.00@ 15. 
Medium: 
160-220 b cece ie 25@ 15. 
SOWS: 
Good and 
-00@ 15. 
.90@ 15. 
.90@ 15. 
.85@ 15.0% 


.80@15. 
.70@14. 


.00@14.! 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEBDRS, Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs. ........-. 15.50@16.5 
800-1100 Ibs. ........ 5.75@ 16.7 
1100-1300 Ibs -ees 15.75@16.7% 
1300-1500 Ibs , ’ 5.00@ 16.5 
STEERS, Good: 
700- 900 Ibs ions -50@ 15.50 
900-1100 Ibs. eeeees 14.75@15.7 
1100-1300 Ibe. .......... -TH@15.TF 
1300-1500 lbs. .... ... 14.75@15..T 
STEERS, Medium: 
700-1100 ibs. ere 2.00@ 14.75 
1100-1300 Ibs iseedee 12.25@14.75 
STEERS, Common: 
700-1100 Ibs. cee os -00@ 12.2% 
HEIFERS, Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs. 5.00@15.75 
800-1000 Ibs. .. 5.25@ 16.25 
HEIFERS, Good: 
600- 800 Ibs. ... .00@ 15.25 
800-1000 Ibs. ives .00@ 15. 
HEIFERS, Medium: 
500- 900 Ibs. ... —e w@l4. 
HEIFERS, Common 
500- 900 Ibs. .... ... 9.50@11.5 
COWS, All Weights 
Good .... 12.75@13.5 
Medium .-++ 11.00@12.75 
Cutter and common.... 9.00@11. 
Canner 7.23@ 9%. 
BULLS (Yigs. Excl.), All Weights: 


Beef, good .. 14.00@ 14.75 
Sausage, good 14.00@14.50 
Sausage, medium ...... 12.50@14.00 
Sausage, cutter & com.. 10.50@12.50 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Good and choice... . 15.50@17.00 14. 
1 


Common and medium. .. 11.00@15.50 12 
Cull , 9.00@ 11.00 7 


CALVES, 500 Ibs. down: 
Good and choice 2.50@ 14.50 
Common and medium . 50@ 12.50 
Sull .50@ 9. 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:' 
LAMBS: 


Good and choice* 15.50@ 16.65 15. 
Medium and good* 13.75@ 15.2 14. 


50@ 11. 75@11.5 50@12.: 


STK. YDS. OMAHA KANS.CITY ST. PAUL 


50@ 14.3 be 

10@15. eceee $14.00@14. $14.25@14.50 

60@15.35 $14.50@14.75 14.40@ 14 14.65@14.70 
14.65@14.85 14.60@ 14.95 14.65@ 14.70 


5.30@15. 14.65@ 14. -75@ 15.00 14.65 only 
4 


14.65@14. f f 14.65 only 
14.65@ 14. BOG 15.0% 14.65 only 
14.65@ 14. -T5@ 14. 14.65 only 
14.65@ 14 -75@ 14. 14.65 only 
14.65@14.80 75@l4 14.65 only 


15@15.° 00@ 14.65 15@14. 14.40@14.65 


.85@15. .40@ 14.60 -35@14.5 -15 only 
.85@15 -40@ 14.60 -35@ 14. .15 only 
-75@15. 40@ 14.60 .35@14. .15 only 
.65@14. 40@ 14.60 -25@ 14. 15 only 


60@ 14.85 .85@ 14.50 -25@14. .10 only 


50@ 14.7: -35@ 14.50 -20@ 14. 10 only 


-25@ 14.7: 3.85@ 14.35 .10@14. 3.90@ 14.10 


om 50@ 15.75 75@ 15. 5.25@16.25 
23 -0@ 16.00 5.00@ 16. We 16.50 
5.00@ 16.00 5.25@ 16. 5.50@ 16.50 
5.00@ 16.00 5.25416 5.50@ 16.50 


3.50@14.50 3.00@15 WO@15.5 
3.50@ 15.00 3.50@15.25 was 
3.75@ 15.00 3.75@1i W@ 15. 
3.75@ 15.00 3.75@ 15.25 Walls 


2.25@ 14.27 75@ 13.7: 2.004 13 
2.25@ 14.25 12.00@14. 2.006 Li 


.00@ 12. 254 12 wea 12 75@ 12.2 


.00@ 15 00a 15 -75@ 15.75 50@ 15. 
.25@15. 25.4 15.25 75@15.75 w@ 15. 


2.75@ 14.2: 2.25@ 14.00 3.25@ 14.7! 2.50@ 14. 
3.00@ 14.25 2.50@ 14.25 3.25¢@ 14.75 2.50@14. 


.00@ 13. Wa 12.5 75@ 13.2% 10.75@ 12. 
50@11.: 004 10.25 We 10, 9.50@10. 


-25@ 13.5 .25@12. i0@ 13. 11.00@ 13.25 
.00@ 12.: 9.75@11. 0O@11.5 10.00@ 11.00 
-75@10. 8.00@ 9.7 .00@ 10. 8.25@ 10.00 
.W@ 8. 5.50@ 8. 5.50@ 8 7.25@ 8.25 


3.50@ 14. 5 @13.7 5@ 13.50 
3.50@14. 13.25@ 13. 12.25@ 13.50 
-W@ 13.5 25@ 18.25 -25@ 12.2 
25@11.25 


T5@ 16.0 13.50@15.! 13.00@15.50 13.00@15.50 
.50@ 14.7 .0@ 13. 9.50@ 13.00 .0@ 13.00 
w@12.5 7.00@ 9 7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.50 


50@ 13.5 .00@ 13.5 00@ 13.50 


.00@ 11.5 .50@ 11. .50@ 11.00 
7.We@ 9. WG 8.5 50@ 8.50 


75@ 16.5 5.f 5. 5.25@ 15.90 5.50@ 16.00 
00@15.5 13.75 5.25 .00@ 15.00 3.50@ 15.25 


Common 12.00@ 13. 10.00@ 13. .50@ 13.5 .50@ 13.75 -25@ 13.25 


YLG. WETHERS: 


Good and choice* 13.60@ 14.7! 
Medium and good* 11.85@ 13.3% 


EWES: 


Good and choice* 75 .3F 7. 


3.00@ 14. 2.75@ 


13.75 
-75@ 13. .W@12.5 


253@ 8.5 7.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.75 


Common and medium... 6. : 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.5 6.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.50 


‘Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 

*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of good and choice and of medium and good grades, 
and on ewes of good and choice grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half 
of the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for four days ended Janu- 
ary 21: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Angeles ......3,85 75 2,300 200 


San Francisco .... 5 1,617 103 
Vortland . 6 1,765 1,575 


The National Provisioner—January 30, 1943 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were as follows: 18,223 
cattle, 1,868 calves, 35,450 hogs and 14,- 
003 sheep. 
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PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 23, 
1943, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 410 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 721 hogs; Wilson & Co., 2,956 hogs; Western 
Packing Co., Inc., 2,879 hogs: Agar Packing Co., 
8,908 hogs; Shippers, 23,372 hogs; Others, 30,319 
hogs. 

Total: 16,764 cattle; 15,191 calves; 69,565 hogs; 
31,624 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 5 
° 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Swift & Company.... 
” 


Sheep 
8,265 
5,544 
6,616 
4,707 
Meyer Kornblum cabs 
Others 18,869 
Total 9,605 44,001 
Cattle and 

Calves Hogs 
7,486 
4,120 
8,714 
4,543 


Sheep 
Armour and 
Cudahy Pkg 
Swift & Company 
Wilson & Co 
Others 8,010 eees 

Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 20; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 30; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 74; 
Kroeger Pkg. Co., 794; Omaha Pkg. Co., 271; John 
Roth, 194; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 487; Superb Pkg. 
Co., 1,236; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 323. 

Total: 18,383 cattle and calves; 27,873 hogs and 
26,717 sheep. 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves 

Armour and Company. 2,690 763 
Swift & Company.... 3,190 951 
Hunter Pkg. Co 391 os 
Heil Pkg. Co vibe 
Krey Pkg. Co 
Laclede 
Sieloff Pkg. Co 
Others 
Shippers 


Hogs 
6,079 


Sheep 


5,536 


2,249 I 
5,412 2,259 
4,131 


SIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves 
3,009 20 
3,306 18 

& Company.... 2, 10 


20,441 


52,374 


Total 11,105 


14,932 


Hogs 
9,358 
9,527 
5,664 
> 


Sheep 
5,899 
6,284 
5,051 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 

Armour and Company. 
Swift 
Others 62 cece 
5,111 1,270 


‘18.5 


29,722 


8T. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company.... 2,673 121 
Armour and Company. 3,113 192 
Others 1,600 6 1,3 


7,386 319 15,301 21,649 
1,812 hogs bought direct. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves 

Armour and Company. 1,620 241 
Wilson & Co 1,740 290 
Others 209 5 


Hogs 
7,423 
5, 65 


Sheep 
12,591 


6,532 


Not including 


Hogs 
3,479 
3,481 

800 


Sheep 
1,210 
1,339 

9,760 2,549 

and 424 


536 


2,152 


,639 
cattle, 


Total 


Not including 70 


hogs 
sheep bought direct. 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
1,678 136 8=6.4, 169 
a és 7 
449 


217 


Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,084 
Dunn-Ostertag oewe 
Fred W. 

Sunflower Pkg. Co.... 
Excel Pkg. Co 

Others 


“299 


"346 
136 5,254 1,318 
1,221 hogs bought 


Total 


Not including 15 cattle and 
direct. 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 2,031 691 2,732 
Swift & Company.... 5 528 3,746 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 3 11 453 
City Packing Co wees sees 
H. Rosenthal ....... ., 7 a 4 


12,805 


Hogs Sheep 


6,773 
Total 


Cattle Calves 
1,579 
512 


Hogs 
19,678 


Sheep 
4,728 
3,016 


Armour and Company. 
Cudahy Pkg. C 


Swift & Company .. 
Others 


27,974 7,414 


47,652 15,158 


DENVER 


Cattle Calves 
647 30 865,056 
571 25 5,147 
553 7 2,215 
1,352 88 1,660 


Sheep 
Armour and Company. 
Swift & Company.... . 
Cudahy Pkg. C ,023 
Others 607 


Total 3,123 150 14,078 9,427 


CINCINNATI 


Cattle Calves 

S. W. Gall’s Sons... 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 
Lohrey Packing Co... 266 

. H. Meyer Pkg. on 2,703 <i 
J. Schlachter fe 5 oink 32 
J. & F. Schroth P. 2,140 : 
J. F. 
Others 
Shippers 


Hogs Sheep 
333 


5,768 299 


Stegner Co ead eaves 

594 139 

803 

Not including 1,537 cattle, 208 calves, 2,606 hogs 
and 31 sheep bought direct. 


TOTAL PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
Week 
ended 
Jan. 23 

. -122,985 
301,957 
195,655 


Cor. 
week, 
week 1942 
148,851 167,043 
374,178 3% 78 
200,042 1 


Prev. 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 


Mexican Hog Production 
to Be Increased Further 


Reports received in the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations indicate the 
possibility of a further expansion of 
the hog industry in Mexico and an in- 
creased production in pork products, 
especially lard, as a result of more at- 
tractive hog prices. Increased hog rates 
have brought about a more favorable 
corn-hog ratio, despite the fact that 
corn prices continue high compared with 
those of hogs. 

Notwithstanding the expected in- 
crease in hog production, importation 
of lard will be large in 1942-1943 if 
transportation facilities are to be had. 
Higher consumer purchasing power 
brought about by wartime industrial 
activity has brought improved demand 
for lard. 


Mexico’s hog population at present is 
estimated at 5,500,000 head, compared 
with 5,470,000 in 1940 and only 3,698,- 
000 in 1930. Compared with the 1930 
census, the 1940 total reveals that hog 
production has increased about 47 per 
cent, more than any other class of 
livestock. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stocker and feeder shipments re- 
ceived in seven Corn Belt states! in 
December, 1942: 

Cattle and Calves 
> Dec., 

1941 
137,681 
51,067 


Stockyards ; 
Direct 49,132 

188,748 
1,362,796 


179,670 
oecsecc dyes 


Total, December ... 
July-Dec, total ... 


Sheep and lambs 
Stockyards 100,075 57,625 
Jirect 64,370 
Total, December 
July-Dec. total 
‘Data in this report are obtained from offices of 
state veterinarians. Under ‘Public Stockyards"’ 
are included stockers and feeders which were 
bought at stockyards markets. Under ‘‘Directs’’ 
are included stockers and feeders coming from 
other states from points other than public stock 
yards, some of which are inspected at public stock 
yards while stopping for feed, water and rest en 
route. 


121,995 
2,590,940 


The 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


+RECEIPTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs 

Fri., Jan. 22. 330 33,417 
Sat., Jan. 2 16 9,954 
Mon., Jan. < 930 20,433 
p 1,452 25,411 

699 27,959 
700 29,000 


Sheep 


6,000 
102,808 
70,694 
3,761 98,321 
Two years ago 3,022 74,688 39. 
*Including 162 cattle, 452 calves, 32,213 hogs 
10,297 sheep direct to packers. 


3,781 


*Week so far........ 39,029 
y 37 1,292 


Ww eek ago 


nd 


SHIPMENTS 


Cattle Calves 
Fri., 
Sat., 
Mon., 
Tues., 26 2 
Wed., Jan. 27 4,736 
Thurs., Jan. 28....... 3,500 


Jan. 


6,301 
4,723 
5,000 
956 23,237 
311 699 
216 14,734 
326 869,008 


Week's total 
Prev. week 
Year ago .... 
Two years ago 


+tJANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 
——January 
1943 1942 


168,841 179,090 
12,8 5 


-Year—— 


Gain Loss 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 
AV. 

No. Wt., - 

Ree’d 

*Week ended Jan. 23.108,700 

Previous week 139,979 


—Prices—_ 
Ibs. Top Av 
262 $15.40 

261 15. 

247 11.75 

249 8.7! 

5.70 

8.00 

9.10 


$8.65 


for week ending 


Av. 1938-1942......... 113,100 246 
*Receipts and average weight 
Jan. 23, 1943, estimated. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 


Cattle Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 23. .$14.90 $8.50 
Previous week 14.75 8. 


Hogs 
$14.95 
14.70 
11.45 
8. 


Lambs 
$15.6 
15.4 


4 ade 
S.1. 
Av. 1988-182 ........ $8.80 $8.10 $4.80 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, Jan. 28 
Week ended 
Jan. 28 
59,625 


29,919 


Prev 
week 
41,338 
23,062 


Packers’ purchases 
Shippers’ purchases 


89,544 64,400 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS BY TRUCK 


Receipts of driven-in livestock at 6 
public stockyards throughout the coun- 
try during December, 1942, included 
824,714 cattle, 320,736 calves, 2,627,609 
hogs and 974,137 sheep. During the 
same month in 1941, truck receipts 
totaled 982,604 cattle, 359,622 calves, 
2,355,144 hogs‘and 727,837 sheep. 

Livestock truck receipts during the 
year 1942 at 68 markets totaled 11,480, 
460 cattle, 4,276,731 calves, 23,876,963 
hogs and 9,100,351 sheep. During 1941 
these markets received by truck 4 
total of 10,490,754 cattle, 4,141,625 
calves, 21,606,641 hogs and 7,753,954 
sheep. 
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Lambs 
$15.6 
15.40 
12.15 


© packers 
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1e coun- 
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10, 1948 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
Seen show the number of livestock slaughtered 
: 15 centers for the week ended Jan. 23, 1943: 


CATTLE 
Cor. 
week, 
1941 
30,002 


22,055 


Chicagot ---- 
Kansas City 

Omaha® ..----++-+-> 
East St. Louis... 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey 
Oklaboma City® .. 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul ‘ 
Milwaukee 


Total 138,088 
*Cattle and calves 


Chieago .. 133,838 

Kansas City { 64,759 

Omaba ..-. 57,48 83,736 

East St. Louis’ 2,321 90,8 f 

St. Joseph .... 6, 37, 

Sioux City 

Wichita .. 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis ... 

New York & Jersey 

Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 3,61 ‘ 4 

St. Paul ........-.-..--- 4, 57, 45,354 

Milwaukee ...........-.. 7,686 9, 11,053 
Total .... ..512,918 687,851 611,524 
‘Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 

IlL, and St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEEP 
31,624 
26,440 


Chicagot 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City . 
Wichita .... 
Philadelphia .. 
Indianapolis .. 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


249.111 215,725 


*Not including directs. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts at leading markets for the 
week ended January 23: 


At 20 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 23.. 
Previous week ..... 
9 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

. 209,000 473,000 
...247,000 651,000 
. 222,000 538,000 
239,000 622,000 


2 284,000 
160,000 539,000 


250,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 381,000 
Previous week . 545,000 


2 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended Jan. 


133,000 


114,000 177,000 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock, as reported by 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, at seven southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, 
Thomasville, and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; week ended 
Jan. 23: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Jan. 23 : 30,89% 
Last week 7 on 


BPE... cccccscecce 3,159 969 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribution Administration) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


. 

STEERS, carcass Week ending January 2 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
COWS, carcass Week ending January 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BULLS, carcass Week ending January 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending January 23, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
LAMB, carcass Week ending January 2 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending January 23, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 2 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 
7,424 1,824 1,536 
1,715 1,844 
2,703 2,890 
1,937 1,941 
1,596 1,744 
1,040 2,615 
74 

70 

92 

200 

202 

516 

11,0388 

8,264 

18,098 

2,437 

1,887 

127 1,022 
376,110 307,694 
5,55 435,087 


325,558 
592,634 426,296 


277,049 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending January 23, 1943 


Week previous ‘ 

Same week year ago. . 
CALVES, head Week ending January 23 

Week previous 

Same week year ago..... 
HOGS, head Week ending January 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending January 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 4,371 veal, 36 hogs and 131 lambs 


8,851 1,814 
8,814 2,039 
10,772 2,006 
9,863 1,691 
10,994 2.380 
14,320 2,310 
43,932 14,887 
54.904 11,772 
47,514 17,182 
46,425 3,378 
50,491 3,347 
54,043 2,391 


Previous week 6,917 


veal, 18 hogs and 139 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


GOOD STEERS 


Week Same 

ended Last week 

Jan. 21 week 1942 

Toronto $11.02 
Montreal 1.20 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


Toronto $14.96 
Montreal 3.08 5. 14.00 
Winnipeg 7 > 12.00 
Calgary 

Edmonton 

Prince Albert 

Moose Jaw 

Saskatoon 

Regina ‘ ‘ 
Vancouver ‘* on 10.00 


*Official Canadian hog grades are now on car- 
cass basis, quotations from Bl Grades; Grade A, 
$1.00 premium. 


VEAL CALVES 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


Toronto 2 $12.00 
Montreal J 10.35 
Winnipeg 3. J 10.35 
Calgary ..... ; 2.25 9.60 
Edmonton sae'cee, Se 2. 9.35 
Prince Albert ........ f . 8.70 
Moose Jaw seee ‘ asa 
Saskatoon 2.2 2. 8.70 
Regina << J 5 8.75 
Vancouver ene ie sacs 10.75 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Declines were the rule in the slaugh- 
ter of all classes of meat animals dur- 
ing the week ended January 23, com- 
pared with a week earlier. Compared 
with the corresponding week a year 
ago, all classes showed reductions. 
Slaughter of hogs at 786,419 head was 
sharply under the previous week’s total 
of 1,053,660 and compared with 1,008,- 
597 head a year ago. 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York area’. 8,897 9,888 47,558 46,466 
Phila. & Balt.... 2,933 404 28,168 2,208 
Ohio-Indiana 
group? 2,180 44,229 7,577 
Chicago*® 25,207 1,996 97,583 41,849 
St. Louis areat.. 10,808 3,213 2,321 14,990 
Kansas City .... 18,375 1,781 42,495 26,440 
Southwest group®. 17,306 2,699 51,304 41,868 
Omaha 19,011 247 57,490 32,303 
Sioux } 9,852 44 45,631 22,046 
St. Paul-Wis. 
group* 13,597 13,857 
Interior Iowa & 
So. Minn.".... 11,834 2,672 183,810 
145,897 38,981 786,419 296,478 
Total prev. week.159,878 60,372 1,053,660 362,514 
Total last year.188,909 75,074 1,008,597 307,714 


‘Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. "Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘In- 
cludes St. Louis National Stockyards and East St. 
Louis, IIL, and St. Louis, Mo. “Includes So. St. 
Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. 
*Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, 
Minn., and Madison and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘*In- 
cludes Albert Lea and Austin, Minn., and Oedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Mar- 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Packing plants included in above tabulations 
slaughtered approximately the following percent- 
ages of total slaughter under federal meat inspec- 
tion during 1942: cattle 72%, calves 70%, hogs 
74%, sheep and lambs 80%. 


115,740 19,702 


41,029 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


words, 
»C address 
number as four words. Headline 75¢ exira, 
advertisements 7 5c per line. Displayed; $7.59 
inch. 10% discount for 3 or more inertia 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WiTH Oren 





Men Wanted 


Plants Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Needed for large modern dead stock 
processing plant, located in middle 
west. Must have thorough knowledge 
of rendering operations, boiler and ma- 
chinery pemtenene e. Excellent salary. 
W-229, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


KILLING FOREMAN WANTED 


WANTED! Thoroughly experienced, draft exempt, 
foreman to handle all-around gang killing cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep; by small, progressive, up-to- 
date Texas packer. State experience, references, 
salary. W-242, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED 


Good Packing House Accountant who knows all of 
the detail, departmental experience helpful. Must 
be able to handle all statements and stock check. 
Detroit, Michigan, company. W-236, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

WANTED: Working Sausage 

night, no drunkard. Call Mr. 

PACKING COMPANY, Toledo, 
Kingswood 5401. 

WANTED: Pork Canning Foreman. 
tunity for advancement. READY FOODS CAN- 
NING CORP., 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
WANTED: Meat Canning Foreman—experienced. 
W-238, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Women Wanted 


WANTED: Clerical help, typists, stenographers, 
billing clerks, gy oes el omens. Meat 
cern in Detroit, Michiga -237, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, “ior ‘s Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. : 











Maker, no 
Milton at 
Ohio, 


fly-by- 
HOME 
Telephone 





Good oppor- 














Equipment Wanted 


WANTED: One B & D combination Rump Bone 
Saw and Carcass Splitter with AC motor. KING 
PROVISION COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
USBD EQUIPMENT WANTED: Potato Peelers, 
Vegetable Slicers and Dicers. PETER ECKRICH 
& SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Position Wanted 


Packinghouse Assistant on operating and sales, 
medium or small plant. Experience all over plant. 
Over draft. Good references. W-228, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

















WANT TO LEASE smali packing plants with gov- 
ernment inspection or modern up-to-date country 
uninspected slaughter plants. also large locker 
plants any place in U. 8. Also, want to buy all 
kinds of packing and rendering equipment includ- 
ing steam boilers, AC generators, dry cookers, etc. 
Address F. H. HANCOCK, P.O. Box 148, Topeka, 
Kansas. 





WANTED: a small Eastern beef killing plant. If 
equipped for hogs will also be satisfactory. With 
U. 8S. Inspection preferably. Please answer giving 
full particulars and if for sale or lease. W-239, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Business Opportunities 


ATTENTION 
BEEF SLAUGHTERERS 


PROMPT paying retailer selling over 9,000 pounds 
beef per week wishes to make permanent buying 
connection direct with beef slaughtering house in 
Northern New Jersey, or Brooklyn, or otherwise 
near New York City. Usually have paid higher 
price than competition and for several years have 
bought exclusively from single source now liquid- 
ating because owner recently died. Write Box 
W-240, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








LARGE casing company with full line sheep, beef, 
hog casings, also sewed hog bungs, has openings 
for experienced casing salesmen for different 
states. Liberal drawing against commission. Also 
openings many cities for representatives to sell 
casings exclusively or as side line. Write full 
particulars first letter. W-241, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, 
N, ¥. 





Equipment for Sale 
DEHYDRATORS—ATTENTION! 


FOR SALE: Dryers—various sizes and types; 2— 
H.P.M. 500 and 250-ton Hydraulic Tankage 
Presses; 3—Vertical Cookers or Digesters, 10’ dia. 
x 410” high; 1—215 CE Mitts & Merrill Hog; 
3—250-ton motor driven Ice Machines; hundreds 
of tons refrigeration pipe; 2—4x8 and 4x9 Lard 
Rolls; sausage equipment; power plant equipment; 
150 Large Wood Tanks. Inspect our stock at 335 
Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. Send us your in- 
quiries. WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE. Consoli- 
dated Products Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New 
York City, N. Y. 





STOMACH WASHER 
General Electric Motor, 1140 R.P.M, 
220 Volts, 60 Cycle, Alternating Cur. 
rent. Price $250.00, F.0.B. Wilmington, 


WARREN STEAM PUMP 
4%x2x4, 2” Suction, 1” Discharge 
Pressure Regulator, 3%” By Pags 
Valves. Price $125.00, F.0.B. Wilming. 
ton. 


BOSS CHOPPER 
Type C.W. Westinghouse 250 bb, 
Wound Rotor A.C. Motor, Variable 
Speed 25 H.P., 66.2 Amp. Volts between 
Rings 218, Volts 220—Phase 3, R.P.M. 
1150. Price $395.00, F.O.B. Wilmington, 
Six months to pay. 


WILMINGTON PROVISION 
COMPANY * Wilmington, Del. 





WIPE 
THE SLATE 








Dispose of space-wasting unused equipment, 
turn it into cash! Hundreds of others have 
found a ready market in this secti You can 
tool | Simply list the items you wish to dispose 
of. These columns will do the rest. 
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MEAT PLANT REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
VOLUME 2, NOW AVAILABL 


SENT POSTPAID AT $1.50 PER COPY 
= FROM THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 














SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your dic 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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BEEF © PORK 
HAMS > 





BACON - 
LARD * CANNED MEATS « Sheep, hog and beef casings 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: Ottumwa, lowa 


VEAL + LAMB 


SAUSAGE 


Packing plants: Ottumwa, lowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Topeka, Kansas 











The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


Hohn J.Felin &Co., inc. 


Pork Packers 
“Glorified” 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rath’ 


from the Land O’€orn 


=——a—aSsa5aauu~ VpPrPrrrrrerer 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. Watertoo, lowa 











Superior Packing Co. 
nen 


Price Service 











Chicago St. Paul 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Carlots Barrel Lets 


PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 





























THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
Laughlin Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 


L. — 38 N. Delaware Ave. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 
441 W. 13th S 


NEW 
. W. 














FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 











405 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALES pci bs 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 


F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTER 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S A 








ADVERTISERS The National Provisioner 


Afral Corp Stange, Wm. J., Co 17 
Armour and Company Jamison Cold Storage Door Co Stedman's Foundry & Machine Wks,.28 | 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co... .17 
Superior Packing Co 

Svendsen, Sami S. 





ee Aa 


aa 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co Kahn's, E., Sons Co 
Kennett-Murray & Co 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc Taylor Instrument Cos 
Corn Products Sales Co 
Cudahy Packing Co Marlo Coil Co 

Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co....23 and 30 McMurray, L. H Vogt, F. G., and Sons Inc 
Dole Refrigerating Corp Meyer, H. H. Packing Co 

Mitts & Merrill & 
Fearn Laboratories, Inc Morrell, John & Co 
Felin, John J., & Co., Inc 


Girdler Corp 


Griffith Laboratories, Inc. . . Third Cover Omaha Packing Co The firme listed here are in partnate 

ship with you. The products and 

Ham Boiler Corp Rath Packing Company equipment they manufacture and the 

Hormel, Geo. A., & Co Robins, A. K., & Co., Inc a at Goon wash ansoa 

Hunter Packing Co Salzmon. Mox. inc more economically and to help you 

Hygrade Food Products Corp : J — make better products which you can 
Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd 


merchandise more profitably. Their 
Industrial Chemical Sales Div., West Smith's Sons Co., John E. .Second Cover advertisements offer opportunities to 


Virginia Pulp & Paper Co Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co you which you should not overlook. 
International Salt Co., Inc Standard Conveyor Co 


“eaghes ~ gene mes = 


United Cork Companies 


+ 


eer: 


Niagara Blower Co 





4 











While. every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 











yan BRAD 


. Baco®™ 
reied Beet 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 














Famous 


7 9 CUA'TY LAW| | HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
and Tongues , | (GRA : East St. Louis, Illinois 
: [ | BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB 


CONSULT US ay) HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 
BEFORE BUYING <° Y New York Office, 408 West 14th St, Paul Davis, Mgr. 


OR SELLING A. L. Thomas 
Washington, D. C. 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. |W hae Roe 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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